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VIRGIL’S DESCRIPTION OF HADES. 


BY JOHN W. ROSEBRO, N. C. 





It has been well said, you must read the sonnets of 
Shakspeare, if you wish to obtain a knowledge of his 
character ; and so one must read the works of Virgil, if he 
would know aught of the character of this “ Prince of Latin 
Poets.”” From his description of Hades, a better idea can 
be obtained of his character, than from the whole collection 
of Encyclopedias. This is a broad statement, but we think 
a true one. 

The poetical productions of Greece and Rome are so fan- 
ciful and imaginary, that we are led to enquire, did no 
sound, rational thinkers exist among them? Could none 
of them ever rise above the absurd beliefs of the common 
people, and contemplate, as did Socrates and Plato, the 
mysteries of the higher world, the dread hereafter, the im- 
mortality of the soul? Must the philosophy of two whole 
nations be represented by only two philosophers ? 

We read the boasted works of Homer, and we find 
nothing loftier than descriptions of single combats, and of 
the battles of his mythological heroes, and of the strifes of 
the gods. We read Horace, and we find nothing there of 
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a higher, nobler character than was his own indolent and 
voluptuous nature. We search, but we search in vain, for 
this something of a higher nature in the poems of Ennius, 
and even in Ovid. 

But in the writings of Virgil we find what we have been 
searching for, something that stamps him as a thinker far 
more profound than any one of the Latin poets, and very 
little, if at all, inferior to Socrates or Plato. 

As mere students of the mythology of the Romans, we 
might well give our attention to this description of Hades, 
on account of the clear and sensible narration of the reli- 
gious belief of the Romans. But when we come to study 
it in its deeper, more philosophic signification, we at once 
perceive how far he was above the thinkers of his day. As 
we were told not long since, men will, unconsciously, weave 
into their writings their favorite doctrines, or beliefs; and 
these incidental allusions are often clearer in their expla- 
nation, and more powerful in defence of their doctrines, 
than would be a labored argument. The truth of this 
can be seen from this writing of Virgil; for, though he does 
not explicitly state his opinions concerning the immortality, 
the eternal happiness or eternal punishment of the soul, 
yet his writings clearly show what those opinions were. 
He believed in the immortality of the soul, as strongly, per- 
haps, as did Plato; for he speaks of the joys of the blessed 
in Elysium, of the punishments of the vile in Hades, as 
eternal. 

He maintained that there were different places of abode 
for the dead: one for the good, and one for those who had 
not lived in accordance with their ideas of morality; and 
and that these abodes were separated by an “ impassible 
gulf,” for the Styx wound seven times around the infernal 
place, shutting in the condemned forever. 

He maintained that the souls of the dead pass immedi- 
ately to happiness or misery, when buried in a proper 
manner; for Aneas met his father, Dido, and others that 
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had died only a short time previous. And we think he 
also maintains the view that, after judgment has been passed 
upon the souls, their former bodies again become tenements 
for them; for when he speaks of Sysiphus rolling the stone 
up the mountain, of Tityus torn by the vultures, and of the 
different modes of punishment of Hades, think you it would 
be natural to suppose they were in any other than a bodily 
form? We may, perhaps, be supposing too much, but we 
think this writing will support the statement. 

Even if he did not wish to make these great distinctions 
between Spiritualism and Materialism, (1 mean between 
what we now understand by these terms,) yet it becomes a 
matter of much interest to know, first, whence these ideas 
were drawn, and secondly, what was his object in writing 
this description. 

To the first of these questions we would answer, they were 
drawn from real life. The lives of those associated with 
him, the disappointments which followed their cherished 
hopes, the punishments which followed their excesses, the 
vanity of attempting to fill the aching void of the heart 
with pleasure, taught him well how to represent the place 
of torment. To prove this view, it is only necessary to take 
a brief review of the description. 

Having left the hall of “ Judgment,” where Minos and 
Radamanthus are dealing out justice with an even balance, 
and fixing the punishments of the vile, we enter the abode 
of the condemned. Sounds of lamentation, cries of agony, 
and wails of despair, break upon our ears. 

Looking around us, we first behold a large banquetting 
hall, and in it a table loaded down with a rich feast. Re- 
gal luxury must certainly have prepared these tempting 
viands and luscious fruits. Gathered around this table we 
behold hungry, emaciated, starving souls; but as soon as 
one attempts to seize a morsel of food to alleviate his hun- 
ger, or to press the rich fruit to his parched lips, the scourge 
of the relentless fury drives him back. This is their pun- 
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ishment, ever hungering, ever famishing, but denied the 
food spread out before them, with the consciousness, too, 
that this punishment was never to end. 

Whence was this idea drawn? He had only to glance 
around him, and thousands of cases would illustrate it. 
What is it but a picture of the lives of the mad devotees of 
pleasure? Does it not represent those who, forgetting all 
nobler aims in life, forgetting that they have duties to per- 
form, other parts to act, devote themselves, mind and body, 
to the pursuit of vain, empty, and fleeting pleasures? Does 
it not depict their whole career? Ay, it does; and most 
faithfully, too; not only their journey from pleasure to 
pleasure, as they flit from flower to flower, sipping from 
each one its honeyed sweetness, but also, after they have 
robbed every flower of its sweetness, after they have drained 
every cup of pleasure, and learned that these pleasures are 
as empty as they are fleeting, as satisfactory as they are 
lasting, it paints in living characters the punishment of their 
course. This punishment, which is that longing of the 
soul for something nobler and better than that after which 
they have been striving, that hungering of the soul for 
something more than the mere froth of life, with which 
they have ever been trying to satisfy it, will be so great, 
so agonizing, that it is compared to the hunger of the 
famishing. 

Then they awaken to the sad reality, 

“ That pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed : 
Or like the snow-flake on the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever : 

Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm.” 

O thou mad devotee of pleasure, list to the voice of Vir- 
gil as it comes to thee in warning accents and bids thee, be- 
ware! Upon this grand masterpiece, with no unskillful 
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hand, he has painted the end of your career. Over this 
dark picture we would now draw the curtain, but we leave 
it with you, that when wearied in your vain attempt to 
satisfy your soul with pleasure, it may serve as a silent wit- 
ness that you have been warned. 

The next mode of punishment is very similar to that 
practised in the hall—the punishment of Tantalus, who is 
placed in water to his waist, with rich clusters of fruit sus- 
pended over his head, yet is suffering the tortures of hun- 
ger and thirst. This, we think, is given to illustrate the 
particular case of those who stop not at the mere pursuit of 
pleasure, but whose sole aim is the gratification of their 
lust and passions; who leave no wish unfulfilled, no desire 
ungranted, no passion unbridled. This similarity is so 
plain that it needs no further comment; for it is a fact so 
well established, that upon their bodies and upon their 
minds these unbridled passions will bring their own pun- 
ishment, by causing premature decay, that we need dwell 
no longer upon it. 

We come next to the punishment of Tityus, who, chained 
upon his back, was condemned to have the vultures con- 
tinually gnawing and tearing at his entrails, which grew 
as fast as devoured. Thus he lives on, hour after hour, 
year after year, century after century, through the never- 
ending ages of eternity, without a single ray of hope piere- 
ing through the dark cloud of despair that had gathered 
over him. The gnawing of the vultures upon the entrails 
of Tityus is but a symbol of the workings of a guilty con- 
science in man’s bosom. See that pale wretch cursed with 
unnumbered, groundless fears, for whom there are no joys, 
for whom nature, clothed in her most beautiful garb, hath 
no charms; the heart of that one is being torn by con- 
science. Oppressed with fears, he dreads the light of the 
sun, and quakes with fear in the darkness of the night, for 
fancy conjures up hosts of horrid visions to terrify his soul. 
Remorse is wringing his soul with tortures that are only 
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equalled by those of hell. Think not that, because one 


may for a time silence its tones by a continuous course of 


pleasure and dissipation, it will never trouble you again. 
It will again make itself heard, and then it will be far more 
dreadful than the scourge of all the furies. 

The similarity between the punishment of Tityus and 
what we believe awaits the wicked, is worthy of notice. 
There the vultures that are ever torturing him, here the 
‘‘worm that never dieth.” 

We shall notice but one more case, that of Sisyphus, who 
was condemned to roll a huge stone up a lofty mountain ; 
and when toiling and panting he at last reached the top, 
the stone immediately rolled down again. Thus he is com- 
pelled to toil on continually, while disappointment awaits 
him at every step. From the lives of those who had lent an 
attentive ear to the luring words of ambition, Virgil learned 
this punishment. He had seen them toiling with untiring 
zeal up the steep mount on whose summit Fame had built 
her glittering temple, and when the eagerly sought prize 
was almost within their grasp, he had seen another snatch 
it away, and their hopes dashed to the ground. He had 
seen men spending their lives in the pursuit of some object, 
which, like the ignis fatuus, ever danced on before them, 
eluding their grasp; and he had seen the disappointment 
that was their lot, when, having gained the object of pur- 
suit, they found that instead of a precious jewel, they had 
only gained an empty bauble, that crumbled as soon as 
grasped. 

The objects of our ambitious hopes are like quicksilver, 
bright and difficult to grasp, and when at last caught, pois- 
onous to our veins. 

Distance is one of nature’s most powerful allies: no field 
seems so thickly covered with verdure as a distant one; 
the shade seems far thicker and cooler, and the hills seem 
to slope more gently, when seen in the distance; and the 


mountains seem one continuous chain of azure, over which 
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nature has cast a mist, as if she would veil its charms; yet 
when we approach nearer, we find deep and precipitous 
chasms, dark caves, dashing torrents, frowning rocks, 
stunted shrubbery, and all the wild scenery of mountains. 
‘Tis thus with Ambition. The honors, distinctions, and 
hopes of renown, with which she lures us on, in the dis- 
tance seem beautiful and brilliant, indeed; but when at 
last we have obtained these and would press them to our 
burning brows, we find that we have gained nothing but 
the “‘ ashes of life.’’ 

We think we have clearly proved, that the answer given 
to the ‘first question is the correct one. If more proof 
were needed to fully substantiate the theory that Virgil 
drew this picture of the lower regions from the affairs of 
ordinary life, it might easily be obtained from the fact that 
English writers have imitated him. In the works of Ford, 
we find a poem of similar import. He describes hell as 

—— “A place in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires ; 

A lightless sulphur chok’d with smoky fogs 

Of an infected darkness ; in this place 

Dwell many thousand th»usand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths; there. damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 

With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer forever stabb’d, 

Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, while in his soul 

He feels the torment of his raging lust. 

There stand those wretched things, 

Who have dream’d out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another.” 

We also find illustrations of this in Dante’s Inferno, 
and in other poems. 

We come now to answer our second question, What was 
the object of his writing? Virgil lived in what has been 
termed Rome’s golden age; when, under the patronage of 
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Augustus, literature, science, philosophy, and poetry flour- 
ished. The heart of every true Roman was exulting in his 
country’s greatness and prosperity, and can we imagine 
that the heart of Virgil was not filled with love for his 
“dear native land?” Think you that Virgil was one of 
those, who, Sir Walter Scott tells us, shall go down to the 
grave “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung?” No, Virgil was 
a true patriot. Though this grand fabric of Rome was so 
great, symptoms of decline and decay were already begin- 
ning to be seen. Her citizens were beginning to depart 
from the strict laws of morality laid down by their fathers, 
and to give themselves up to the voluptuous pleasures of 
the Greeks. 

Virgil saw that his country would be ruined, if this fester- 
ing wound could not be cauterized, if the dissolute career 
of his countrymen could not be checked, if they could 
not be persuaded to live as their fathers had done, stern, 
grand, old Romans. Trembling for her welfare, he utters 
his warning voice; with his heart filled with love for her, 
he breaks forth in strains of poesy, his country’s good, his 
object ; his country’s warning, his theme; his country’s dan- 
ger, his inspiration. By an allegory, generally the most 
effective method of instructing, he seeks to warn his coun- 
trymen, by portraying the end of the course they are pur- 
suing. He teaches them that man was not created a selfish 
being, that he was made for something nobler than to labor 
for the mere gratification of self; and he warns them, ere 
it be too late, to tear down the altar they had erected to 
this false Baal; for after they have spent the best years of 
their lives in his service, and worn their knees bare at his 
shrine, he will cast them off as a worthless garment. 

O Rome! Rome! If thou hadst listened to this voice, 
which was far more sacred than the oracles of Delphi, how 
different might now be thy record upon the pages of his- 
tory ! 


[ JUNE, 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY. 





While examining ancient institutions in their relation to 
the past and present, one naturally seeks for the sources of 
their power and permanence. Nowhere is the inquiry more 
pertinent than in regard to ancient religions. Whence 
springs the tenacity with which the early worshipper clung 
to the legends and symbols of his ancestral faith? Educa- 
tion, patriotism, local associations, all contribute to the 
stability of these ancient systems; but to account fully for 
their abiding influence, we must look deeper, to the elements 
of moral truth and moral power contained in them,—envel- 
oped and disguised, it is true, in corrupt human inventions, 
yet effectively appealing to man’s innate, undestroyed, 
though sadly impaired sensibility to all truth. 

That man is a religious being is a moral axiom, an ele- 
mentary teaching of consciousness, implied in the fact and 
asserted in the word of revelation, and illustrated by all 
history. Its evidence stands recorded wherever man has 
left a trace of his presence. A written revelation is not 
given to make known the existence, but the design of these 
moral endowments, their range, and the conditions of their 
rightful exercise. Had not God first written his name 
on the soul, not merely to mark his ownership, but to indi- 
vate its true sphere and high destiny, not even an inspired 
word appealing to it from without by command, invitation, 
warning or promise, could awaken one responsive emotion. 
The doctrine that religion is a human invention, a gradual 
growth, finds no support in history. There must have been 
in the Creator’s original work the implanting of deep and 
living moral susceptibilities and impulses, or a religion 
could not be even imagined. 

All history, sacred and profane, records on every page 


man’s vain attempts to satisfy the cravings of this moral 
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| nature. While instinctively impelled to religious exercises, - 
| the soul is constantly attracted and enchained by unworthy 
Hl objects of reverence, is and must be unsatisfied with any- fi 
| thing inferior to the true God, yet by its deep depravity a 
lf continually repelled from him. Man must have a religious o 
i belief, yet often is or appears content to grope bewildered . 
tH among the mere ruins or the wild caricatures of a purer . 
| faith. Still even these misguided attempts at worship bear a 
1H witness to many cardinal truths of Christianity. The clas- t 
iH sical mythologies have their moral aspect, the central idea 1 
| being that of a supreme intelligence, competent to create x 
and rule the world, the first and final cause of all being. b 
Man’s first attempt in forming his system of practical reli- a 
gion will not be to define right and wrong, to settle specu- d 
latively the nature of virtue, or the theory of worship and 
service, but to satisfy the imperative demand of his nature ¥ 
fora God. The soul’s native sensitiveness, no skepticism t 
nor depth of pagan darkness can wholly destroy; yet unless t 
the lost balance of moral forces be restored by special di- n 
vine interposition, in ever widening orbit the soul circles J 
away from this centre of its life. Early pagans worshipped . 
first God in nature, then nature as God. Enchanted by n 
the beauty and glory of the Creator’s works, man forgot to a 


look beyond this veil enshrining Deity. Because divinity 
was mysterious, the tendency was to make everything mys- t 
terious a divinity. In Egypt the worshipped outnumbered t 
the worshippers; to the intense faith of the imaginative I 


Greek, there were deities more numberless than the trees : 
of the forest or waves of the sea. Divine honors were also t 
paid to deified abstractions; men worshipped a heaven- . 
descended and heaven-restored ancestry, then, ages after, t 
sunk to worship the vilest among themselves. Yet beneath . 
this depth was a lower deep, which two thousand years of . 
progress have enabled degenerate man to reach—the deifi- E 
cation of self. : 


The deity thus conceived of as personal is everywhere 
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represented as active, not shut out, as some have dreamed, 
from all participation in the affairs of life. From our 
natural proneness to conceive of active spirit in form like 
our own, encouraged, perhaps, by a tradition of man’s origi- 
nal likeness to God, they even clothed their deities in hu- 
man form. This conception of the gods, while giving out 
a mighty impulse and a noble inspiration, debased religion 
by bringing down the Creator to the level of the creature. 
The sympathy of human nature with the divine was not 
symbolized in this way ouly. The Greek genealogies all 
begin with gods and heroes. In fabulous times, gods lived 
and toiled on earth with men; and in more degenerate 
days, when growing impiety had shut men out from visible 
communion with them, they were still watchful over him 
who sought and won their favor by faithful worship. Here, 
too, there was a rightful limit; man might not encroach on 
the prerogatives or assume the functions of the gods, or he 
must, Prometheus-like, stand a scathed monument of their 
jealousy and vengeance. This conscious dignity of the 
gods in the old myths sometimes degenerates into a malig- 
nant envy of human progress, alike unworthy of the gods, 
and repressive and disheartening to men. 

Finding this universal testimony to the personal and po- 
tent existence of a Deity, we next inquire after the nature 
that entitled the gods to universal homage. Though God 
has recorded his attributes as well as his being on the visi- 
ble world, the gross misconceptions of the divine nature 
that were generally entertained sadly show forth man’s 
spiritual wanderings. The imagination that conceived of 
the gods in human form ascribed to them also the passions 
and frailties of men. The classical myths originated in 
an age without authentic history, without intellectual or 
physical pailosophy. An imagination vivid and vitalizing 
created the legends, and an ardent faith secured their re- 
ception. Absurb as they are to us in many aspects, to the 
Greek they were no absurdities. Reason had nothing to do 
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with them ; faith kept them sacredly above all the tests of 
criticism. They often gave a clear and gratifying idea of 
the nearness of gods to men, and at the same time flattered 
and sanctioned human weaknesses by making the gods 
sympathize even with the crimes of men. As illustrated 
by various symbols, they were the only recognized sources 
of religious knowledge. Yet their familiar mode of rep- 
resenting the Deity does not prevail universally. While 
some of the Greek philosophers and poets express their 
disapprobation and even contempt of the popular theology, 
while they ridicule the gods, of God they speak with rever- 
ential awe; the Deity is holy and perfect, the deities frail 
and finite. Socrates shuddered, he says, whenever the 
Great Name was to be pronounced, lest he should apply 
some unworthy epithet. “If the gods do evil, they are no 
gods,” was the noble sentiment of a Greek poet. An infi- 
nite God was not found in the popular systems. The com- 
mon mind was satisfied instead to deify every department 
and object of nature; yet not wholly satisfied, because the 
infinite number of the gods left it constantly uncertain 
whether all were receiving due honors. New objects and 
modes of worship were (within certain limits) always readily 
received by favor of accommodating oracles, and thus di- 
vinities insulted by previous neglect might be appeased. 
For the same purpose altars were erected to gods of un- 
known name and form. While the popular systems were 
thus constantly tending farther from the idea of Divine 
Unity, the single Olympian conclave, established by the 
subjugation of opposing Titanic deities of brute force, shows 
at least an attempt to realize this simple, grand and only 
satisfying idea of the nature of God. 

These conceptions of the divine nature and mode of ex- 


istence rested on no basis of doctrine; creeds were un- 
known. It was not inculcated as a duty to imitate the 
gods, for resemblance to them gave no passport to their 
favor. There were no holy gods; therefore holy affections 
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are nowhere enjoined, nowhere encouraged ; the popular 
mind is ruled by fear or selfish love. 

How effectually these systems ruled will appear from the 
relations of religion to common life. Religion was viewed 
as practically affecting all existence; nothing was above 
it, nothing beneath it. All government rests on it. Phi- 
losophy only investigates its relations to intellectual and 
moral action; education teaches first man’s duties to the 
gods. No act of public or private life can be fitly per- 
formed without a religious sanction. It was a beautiful 
conception that made every meal prepared at the Roman 
family hearth an offering to Vesta, the home goddess. 

The idea of worship, the impulse to worship is deep and 
ineradicable. Body and soul being connected as they are, 
a worshipful spirit must embody itself in reverential acts. 
Prayer and sacrifice are the the natural outgushings of re- 
ligious feeling; oracles and auspices, in their deep hold 
upon the hearts of the nations, afford equally clear indica- 
tions of a sense of dependence and conscious need. The 
ancient forms of prayer are characterized by humble de- 
votedness, the language being often such as might fitly be 
transferred to Christian worship. Penitence and sacrificial 
atonement in most cases avert threatened judgments; sac- 
rifice involving the grateful acknowledgment of divine 
favors as well as an expiation for sin. This all-pervading 
religious element checked the extravagance even of the 
Sophists’ radicalism, daringly as they trifled with every ven- 
erated institution, every cherished sympathy and prepos- 
session. Politically, the influence of religion was all on 
the side of the existing Order; therefore, in its conserva- 
tism, it was itself sustained by all the sanctions of law. 
Because the gods were national gods, impiety was the most 
heinous treason. 

That these ideas of deity, and of the nature of practical 
religion might attain their legitimate results, an eternity and 
future retributions were necessary. Philosophers dream- 
ing of annihilation, and casting under foot all dread of 
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Acheron, found little sympathy in the popular creed. Hades 
is as much an object of popular faith as Olympus. Be- 
cause there were no simple practical precepts to regulate 
the life, the mode and principle of the future retribution 
are nowhere clearly defined ; yet there was still an eternity 
and a retribution obscurely intimated in many a dark sym- 
bol, everywhere anticipated, sometimes with hope. 
Through all these systems we search in vain for any 
morally reforming element. They all want that benign 
controlling power over the individual life which only gen- 
uine Christianity possesses. Still this was the spirit, mis- 
guided though it was, that gave beauty and sacredness to 
many a local and many a national association, that stimu- 
lated patriotism, that added peculiar charms to all public 
and all private virtue, that erected an altar in every Roman 


‘home, and threw on the brow of the Acropolis at Athens 


the richest garland that art ever twined. 

This mythology is called the romantic poetry of an imag- 
inative age, and that, too, by men who prize ancient poli- 
tics and literature and social life for their positive and 
practical value to the present. Be it ours to study the past 
more worthily! Classical study surely gains new attrac- 
tions, claims more ardent pursuit if, besides its adaptations 
to intellectual culture, it may be made to subserve a moral 
end. The admirer of ancient art may be pardoned a more 
intense love when the sources of his enthusiasm are thus 
hallowed ; the Christian may find his faith confirmed, and 
a more grateful confidence inspired in Him whose praises 
even pagan priests and poets unconsciously proclaim. Our 
frequent spiritual apathy is rebuked by the religiousness 
of these ancient as wellfas of many modern systems of error. 
To us all antiquity has its moral worth, as it points us to 
these monuments of man’s glory and shame, his created 
glory, his cherished shame; his glory in bearing even de- 
faced impressions of a once perfect divine image,—his 
shame in making his Creator an image of his own de- 
pravity. Drvrnos. 
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WINTER VICTORIOUS. 


The air was soft and balmy 

And laden with a languid mellowness, 

Which played with listless fancy o’er the cheek, 
And wooed the soul to dreamy indolence ; 

The glorious sun, with dazzling brilliancy, 
Poured down her golden beams 

Upon the naked boughs, whom winter, stern 
And relentless as the hand of death, 

Had stripped of all their leafy covering; 

And with her mild and cheering influence, 
Seemed eager to revive the infant buds 

And warm them into being with her rays. 
Nature rejoiced in the clear light of heaven 
Infusing life and vigor into tree 

And plant and grassy meadow land ; 

All yielding to her power, and casting off 

The shackles which dull winter’s dreary reign 
Had bound so closely round their fading forms. 
The earth seemed radiant with the strong desire 
To echo forth its voice in notes of praise 

And humble adoration to that God 

Whose wisdom guides and foresight overrules 
The destiny of all created things. 

One blended voice of gratitude arose 

To the great Author of all earthly good, 

And nature with her countless retinue 

Poured forth a joyous welcome to the Spring. 

“& o * & * oo * oa 
Far off in a cave by an unknown sea, 

Where the wintry storms with terrific might 
Rage wildly round in their narrow home, 
Stern Winter sat throned in majestic state 
Brooding in silence o’er luckless fate, 

Which restricted his reign with resistless power, 
To the birth and death of each passing year ; 
Cutting him short in his wild designs, 
Stopping the course of his mad career, 

Driving him home to his lonely cave 

By the desolate shore of a wintry sea, 

With his bieak and cheerless followers; 
Ransoming earth from his gloomy sway, 

And wooing the Spring with gentle power 

To issue forth from her lo1e retreat, 

Where, timidly waitiog in sad suspense, 

She had wearily watched, thro’ the dark cold days, 
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For the cheerful light and welcome ray 
Whose renewing power should melt away 
The shack'es of ber enemy. 


The King of the Storm with bis hoary beard 
And locks all whitened o’er with age 

Sat solemnly pondering, turning o’er 

One mighty project, one more display 

Of the power he exercised over the earth ; 
Chaaging the beautiful robe of green 

Which nature had donned for her opening fete, 
And spreading abroad o’er all the land 

The dull, cold mantle of snowy white. 

Now suddenly rising, with royal grace 

He turned to his vassals, and bade them flee 
With key in hand to the barred gates, 

To the iron doors of his cavern home; 

And rolling back their pond’rous weight 
Release from their captivity, 

The restiess, never weary winds, 

The cheerless, drenching, water clouds, 

The massive drifts of pearly snow, 

All followers of the ruthless Storm 

Aad subject to his sole command. 

Then swift from out the open gate 

Forth ~ushed this eager company, 

Each hasting to fulfil bis part 

In compassing the grand design 

Which, cherished fondly in the breast 

Of the great ruler of the storm, 

And formed by his superior skill, 

Now waited but to be fvlfilled. 

* * * * x * « . * 


The evening breeze played softly rouad the flowers, 
Which raised their beauteous forms 

To catch the last faint ray of the declining sun 
Before it glanced beyond their lowly forms 

The golden light poured richly o’er the earth, 
Gilding with liquid fire each grateful life, 

As with a good night kiss to nature’s charms 

The orb of day shone forth with dazzling brilliancy 
And sank to rest beneath the firmament. 


Each soul was filled with grateful praice, that night, 
To Him who granted nature’s pure delights 

To erring mortals, from deep sympathy 

And never ceasing love of human kind: 

And nature too, in her calm loveliness 
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Breathed forth an evening tribute to her God. 
Now twilight stole upon the scene, 

Wrapping her sombre mantle round the earth. 
Then sadly yielding to the deeper gloom 
Which settled slowly o’er the fading forms 

Of all things earthly, as the night 

With solemn silence drew her curtains round, 
Nature was hushed to stillness and repose. 
‘ s * , r P 
Onward, with never tiring zeal, 

The Storm King and his trusty followers, 
Wind, snow, and rain, rushed unrestrained, 
Spreading dismay and desolation in their path, 
Blighting the fondly cherished hopes and plans 
Of those who fancied winter’s gloom had passed, 
And spring begun its reign upon the earth. 





These daring rovers from their distant home 
Came, that calm night, upon a peaceful scene 


Where all was quiet loveliness. 


They spread abroad with ruthless energy 

Over each hill and vale; each verdant spot 

Where early Spring asserted its first claims, 

Faded and died before the chilling blast 

Of the stern monarch of the storm. 

The green-sward, only now arrayed 

In its rich robe of beauty, yielded to its fate, 

And each young blade drooped slowly down to earth 
As the white snow flakes settled round their forms. 


AuL, ALL, was changed 

In the unconscious hours of that still night. 
Dame Nature, once more clothed in purest white, 
Seemed like a lovely bride 


Hiding her charms beneath a snow white veil. 


Morning at last broke in upon the scene, 
And when the sun once more announced the day, 
Her cheering rays and life-infusing light 
Had lost their influence on the changed earth— 
For gentle Spring, bereft of all her charms, 
Had swiftly taken flight from mortal men, 
And WINTER REIGNED VICTORIOUS over all. 
IcnoBiLis Pina. 


“ T’ye wandered on through many a clime, where flowers of beauty grew, 
Where all was blissful to the heart, and lovely to the view; 
I’ve seen them in their twilight pride, and in their dress of morn, 
But none appeared so sweet to me as the spot where I was born.” 


3 
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IMMORTALITY. 


“ What’s human is immortal.”—Bulwer’s Poems. 


Aut flesh is as grass, and all its glory fades, like the 
flower culled from the parent stem, and left to wither in 
the noon-day sun. That fell and frightful monster, Death, 
sways his blighting sceptre over all that is lovely, and hon- 
orable, and good. Enthroned by sin, and installed by the 
god of this world, as the “ king of terrors,” neither age nor 
sex, youth nor beauty are spared from his malignant stroke. 
We shrink from the thought of his approach, and shudder 
as he fulfils his stern commission, and lays his icy, para- 
lyzing hand upon our quivering frame; and, as 

“ Friend after friend departs,” 

as we turn away from the closed eyes, the pallid cheeks, 
and sealed lips of those whom we love, there comes the oft 
and sadly repeated question of Job—the question of hu- 
manity—“ If a man die, shall he live again?” We try to 
pierce the depths of infinite space, or to penetrate within 
the veil that shuts out the unseen world from all that strikes 
the eye or ear; but we encounter an abyss whose depths 
are unfathomable, and invisible to the most penetrating 
sagacity. In vain does reason court communion with the 
dead. We turn away from the charnel house unsatisfied. 
No voice breaks from the sepulchral vault. 

We are carried a little way toward the solution of the 
question by the analogies of nature, and then turned back 
baffled. We see the earth, over which the pall of wintry 
death has been spread, again putting on the brightness of 
spring life,—the seed rotting in the ground to rise in a new 
form, and go on to a golden maturity,—the worm entomb- 
ing itself, and then issuing forth in etherial beauty and 
glory: and when everything is fair around us, we can 
easily interpret the bursting bud and blossom, the germi- 


nating grain and the transformed insect, as betokening a new 
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existence, and yet in these we find no sure foundation on 
which to rest with the certainty of a belief. 

Some of the highest proofs of the immortality of the soul 
are found in man himself, in his nature and organization. 
All men have an inherent and craving desire for existence. 
The 

“ pleasing hope, the fond desire, 


The longing after immortality,” 


is found in every breast. Whatever may be men’s boasts 
to the contrary, the drooping pathos of settled despair which 
trembles in their blasphemy, tells, in accents too plain, that 
they know their creed is false. The belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul is an ineradicable instinct in the human 
breast, an heir-loom of our race from the beginning. The 
philosophers of antiquity, learned in all the lore of man ; 
the representatives of the most civilized empires that have 
flourished and decayed in the lapse of centuries,—men in 
all ages, stages, and conditions, whether found amid the 
gayety and refinements of the city, or treading in savage 
solitude through forest wilds; whether illumined by the 
strict discipline of education, or shrouded in the gloomy 
mantle of ignorance and superstition—dall have cherished 
a belief in, and looked forward to an endless existence 
of happiness or misery beyond the grave. Even the untu- 
tored savage, who roams our “ western wilds,” whose origin 
is a mystery, and whose people for ages were deprived 
of all communication with the enlightened nations of the 
earth, in common with all his race who live or have lived, 
believes that he will be removed by the “ Great Spirit” to 
happy isles, “ full of trees and streams of water, with thou- 
sands of buffaloes, and ten thousands of deer grazing upon 
their hills and ruminating in their valleys.” 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 


Man never 1s, but always to de blest. 
The soul uneasy, and confined from home, 


’ 


Rests, and expatiates in a life to come.’ 
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Man’s desires are infinite. A moment of life, and then, tit 
annihilation is not enough. The promise of heaven is an- w! 
ticipated by his hope, and nothing short of eternal duration re 
will satisfy it. The unquenched thirst for happiness shows 
that it is not perfected here. Read man’s bosom—look into pe 
it! Why the discontent that is lodged there, as a bane to stl 
disturb his peace? Why does the peasant aspire to be a th 
king, and the king alike sigh for something more and be- th 
yond what he possesses? Why is man ha 
“ Poor in abundance, famished at a feast ?” fer 
eV 
It is instinct. No more than the heirs of wealth can be a 
content to remain poor, can man, the heir of life immortal, a] 
with brutal acquiescence be content with the few fleeting co 
hours of earth! Ifa man could be persuaded that the hopes lec 
of a future life were false, how would his poor heart bleed pe 
in anguish! How would a blighting blast sweep over his co 
despairing spirit, and the bounds of woe be extended at the its 
thought of “ abhorred annihilation!” The future vanished, pi 
the present pained, the lofty structure of hope’s high aspi- wl 
rations would be demolished and its scattered fragments er 
ever remain the witnesses of man’s despair. Man is an of 
anomaly and a mystery; it is immortality that solves his to 
nature. Without it his instincts are a riddle, and his vir- tic 
tues a dream! Consider man immortal, and his nature an 
becomes a crystaline transparency. Consider him as mor- th 
tal, and all is dark as the blighting night which enshrouded tal 
Egypt. To prove that there is no existence beyond the an 
grave is to convert earthly realities into shadows, destroy th: 
the highest stimulus to virtue, throw into inexplicable con- an 
fusion the plans of the Creator, to shroud death in impene- 
trable darkness, and the grave in indescribable gloom. On bu 
the other hand, to prove that if a man die he shall live in; 
again, is to give precision and certainty to our religious T 
views, clothe with vast importance the actions, words and tr 
thoughts of every moment of our passing life, and connect 
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time and eternity by a thousand electric chords through 
which influences are passing that affect both worlds, and 
reach even to the throne of the Deity! 

An examination of the mind of man, in its capabilities, 
powers, and exquisite organization, affords another and 
strong proof of the immortality of the soul. The brutes 
that perish are moved by instinct. If they lived for ages 
they would make no advance in knowledge; they would 
have no more to covet and could enjoy no more. How dif- 
ferent is man! He is guided by reason,—reason that is 
ever climbing toward the zenith of knowledge. There is 
a continual process of development inthe human mind. If 
a man should live, as he hopes, forever, the soul would be 
continually developing its powers and augmenting its intel- 
lectual resources. Then why should man be doomed to 
perish when he had just begun to live? As soon might we 
conceive of the sun’s setting before it had performed half 
its course, as that nature could throw aside man, its master- 
piece, half wrought. What! Man not immortal? He for 
whom all else in nature seems created; to whose every ex- 
ertion she herself is handmaid; to subserve whose purposes 
of advancement her four great elements have been chained 
to the oar of labor and wrought into all possible combina- 
tions; he who was originally clothed in the image of God, 
and to whose physical frailties the Son of God fell heir; he, 
the capstone of the handiwork of Omnipotence, not immor- 
tal? The presumption of the godless dare not assert such 
an anomaly. Man will not, cannot exchange the belief in 
the eternal realization of his fond hopes for the future for 
any such blighting theory. 

The evidences of immortality, from Reason, are strong ; 
but amid the clouds of unsatisfying Philosophy and reason- 
ing there shines the clear and steady light of Revelation. 
To God’s word we must look for its conclusive and incon- 
trovertible proofs. In Christ’s blessed life we see the path,— 
in his death, the price—and in his triumphant ascent, the 
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highest proof of immortality. Loud, above the croakings 
of false and infidel philosophers—overcoming every doubt 
that enters the heart of man, like the triumphant cry of the 


victors that drowns the din of battle, sound the words of 


the inspired apostle Paul, as he discourses upon the destiny 
of the human soul : 

** We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound; and the dead shal! be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” 

Assured of the reality of an immortal existence, we are 
enabled to face death with the calm triumph of conviction 
that it is only the transition to a higher form of life. 
In view of the riches of Eternity, the wealth of earth be- 
comes as a beggar’s dream ; and the grandeur of this world 
as the regal majesty and authority of a phrenzied mind. 
Instead of the slavery of sense, the rational soul should 
claim its native liberty and superiority, and refuse the igno- 
minious exchange of life immortal for the vapid, unsatisfy- 
ing gratification of a moment. Higher scenes are in pros- 
pect. Mortality must be swallowed up of life, present ob- 
jects pass away, and a blast of the trumpet summon our 
dust from the ends of the earth, to the presence of “ Him 
who sitteth upon the throne.” Eternal mansions await us 
beyond these transitory scenes, and inspiring us with vic- 
torious confidence, make even the dissolving tongue vocal 
with the triumphant peon—“ O Death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” 

The body now so fair, 


For worms becomes the food ; 
Shrouded, sleeps beneath the turf, 


” 


Mingling with its “ mother earth. 
But the Soul! the grave ne’er holds 


The soul of man. 
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Proud, it spurns the shroud and bier, 
Death is vain to hold it there; 
It soars away— 
Beyond the empyrean skies, 
Where its Maker reigns; 
Leaves the clay unto the sod, 
Mounts up to the living God, 
His mandate waits! 


“ Bruce Burns.” 


OUR RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


The histories of nations are often inseparably connected 
with the names and lives of particular individuals. Who 
ean think of Rome without thinking also of Cesar and 
Cicero, or of Greece and forget Xenophon? How little of 
interest would the history of our own land afford without 
the charm of the name and life of Washington. Not less 
truly the name and life of Dr. John Maclean is and ever 
will be inseparably connected with the history of Nassau 
Hall. Born, the son of a Professor in the college, under 
the very shade of the glorious old campus, nurtured on its 
grounds, instructed in its halls, associated in the faculty 
with every position, as tutor, professor, vice-president and 
president, having taught also almost every prominent branch 
represented in its curriculum, his life is interwoven in 
every way with the interests, growth and prosperity of our 
Alma Mater. The graduates of the institution, in their 
memory of their college days, and the delightful visits 
which they have made from time to time to this their 
Mecca, can hardly realize that the name and active pres- 
ence of our venerable President will be hereafter wanting. 
The present members of the college, the last who shall 
know him as a loved and honored father, will share this 


feeling with their elder brothers. It seems eminently fit- 
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ting, therefore, that in this, the last college magazine under 
the Presidency of Dr. Maclean, some expression should be 
given of the feelings of his later students. But it is not 
only fitting: this feeble tribute of affection is also the 
natural outburst of the feelings of our hearts. Princeton 
can never forget, nor ever pay the debt of gratitude she owes 
to our retiring President. He has given to it a life-long 
service, the strength of his youth, his manhood and his 
more advanced age, until growing infirmity has, with the 
same noble self-denial that has marked his service, led him 
to resign for, as he feels, the good of the college. This 
self-denial is perhaps the noblest part of his character, and 
this remarkable abnegation of self, ever yielding his per- 
sonal tastes and private ambition to the interests of the in- 
stitution, calls for both recognition and acknowledgment 
from every son and friend of Nassau Hall. With a mind, 
as those who know him best assert, capable of winning the 
most enduring fame in any branch of learning, he has for- 

gotten self, ignored fame, and ever stood réady to relinquish 

old and favorite pursuits and assume, with earnestness and 

zeal, whatever branch of instruction would best serve the 
interests of the college. Thus we find him at one time an 

instructor in Mathematics, then in Natural Philosophy, 

then in the ancient Languages, and finally in the chair of 
Biblical instruction; while all the time he has stood ready 

to fill any post of extra service in any branch where a tem- 

porary vacancy has been caused by the sickness or resigna- 

tion of his co-laborers. In the manifestation of this devo- 

tion we must also not forget his readiness at all times to 

abandon favorite studies and cherished literary plans when- 

ever his time and energies were needed in the temporal 

interests of the institution. We doubt whether such a no- 

ble spirit of disinterestedness can be found in the history 

of any other college ; and Nassau Hall will dishonor herself 
if she fails to give it all due recognition and acknowledg- 

ment. 
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Perhaps still more grateful in memory will be his kind 
interest and sympathy, his fatherly care and advice, more 
grateful in that it has been more personal. He has always 
been generous to a fault. What student, anxious to re- 
ceive for himself a liberal education and yet wanting the 
means, has not been welcomed, cheered, and encouraged by 
his interest, sympathy, and more substantial aid? Ever 
ready to provide the necessary assistance, even at the ex- 
pense of his own comfort, there is many a man who owes 
his present position of honor, trust, or gain to the fact that 
he has had in him a friend in need and a friend indeed. 
We all know, also, his gentle government. Even when 
compelled to punish the follies of youth according to the 
full penalty of the law, in his own grief he has borne more 
of pain than the guilty offender. Aye, perhaps even too 
often his sympathy and entire repugnance to produce grief 
in the hearts of others, have led him, immediately after pass- 
ing the sentence, to use every effort to relax or remit the 
punishment which but an hour before he considered just. 
But we cannot attempt to record all the remembrances of 
our good President, that crowd into our minds and make 
the hour of parting one of deep sadness. Who can ever 
forget his hospitality, his constant attendance upon the 
sick, ready whenever advisable to open his own house to 
the afflicted one, and to watch over him with a mother’s 
care and tenderness; his willingness at all times to listen 
to and sympathize in the student’s troubles and trials; his 
affectionate words of christian entreaty and pastoral ad- 
vice, and his warm hand of greeting, always remembering 
every one, as we return, after having been graduated, to 
refresh our memories of college days. Truly, in the words 
of our college song, 


“ His memory shall forever live 
With the sons of Nassau Hall.” 


We lift up both hands in joy at the news of the acceptance 
of the position by his appointed successor, but he can never 
4 
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be to us what Dr. Maclean is and ever will be. We heartily 
join the cheers of our foster mother’s sons and friends over 
the brightening prospects of the future of the college, but, 
and perfectly consistent with this feeling, dearer still to us 
is the memory of the past, and in it, linked with and mak- 
ing bright every happiness of college days, stands and ever 
will stand the form of our own President. And now we 
hope that his days of usefulness to the college are not past. 
We feel that there should be a formal and general request, 
and yet cannot but announce here our hope, that Dr. Mac- 


lean will employ his leisure time in writing a history of 


our College. It is sadly needed, and no one can do it so 
well or so appropriately as he. His long connection with 
the college and his boyhood on the ground, where, in his 
futher’s family, he must have heard many of the traditions 
and known many of the instructors of the college who even 
ante-date his half century of personal connection with it, 
give him every needed facility. If he does not do it, who 
ever can? We hope, therefore, that there will be some 
public request of this nature made at the alumni meeting 
of the approaching commencement. Besides its intrinsic 
worth, such a work would be a coveted possession to every 
one who has ever known or been associated with its author. 
Our work is done. We have not attempted a biography, 
nor have alluded to his powers as an instructor, of which 
the later students have had little opportunity to judge. 
Under great pressure of other duties we have endeavored 
to write a simple tribute of affection by request, “ giving 
an expression of the feelings of those who have been under 
him for a few years past.”” We hope that there will be 
other and more worthy tributes from other and more 
worthy pens. May the loved and honored Doctor long live 
to yet bless in other ways the youth of our land, and to en- 


joy continual and substantial manifestations of the esteem 


and gratitude of those who are proud to call him Father. 
NASSAU. 
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JAMES McCOSH. 


Not many weeks ago we were startled by the announce- 
ment that Dr. Maclean, because of his advanced age and 
increasing responsibilities, had resigned his high position 
as President of our College. This called for an election 
to fill the vacancy, and to the older heads, the first selec- 
tion, of Dr. W. H. Green, Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Literature in the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
gave full assurance of the future welfare of the college, but 
with much regret that the church was to be deprived of so 
valuable an instrument in another department, in case he 
should accept. We presume he felt he could best serve his 
calling where he had been established for several years, 
and was thus led to decline the proffered position. The 
second choice was received with almost universal delight, 
and also with the assurance of the immediate and rapid 
advance of our institution; for a great mind, a great heart, 
a great man had been chosen. On Wednesday, April 29th, 
the Trustees of the College met and elected the Rev. James 
McCosh, LL. D., of Ireland, one who has earned for himself 
the championship of sound philosophy in the old world, 
and attracted also the attention and admiration of the 
greatest minds in this country. The rejoicing on the receipt 
of the telegram which announced his acceptance, and the 
eagerness with which every word relating to his history 
was listened to, has led us to attempt to put together a few 
items in regard to him, which have lately been afloat in 
the press. 

Dr. MeCosh was born at Ayrshire, Scotland, and settled 
first at Forfar, and afterwards at Brechin. About fifteen 
years ago he was called to the chair of Mental and Moral 
Science in Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland, which office 
he has since held. 

He is neither an entire stranger to us, nor are we to him; 
for, besides the acquaintance formed by the interchange of 
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such works as those of Alexander, Edwards, and Hodge, 
on the part of Princeton, and his own works, together with 
those of Cunningham and Candlish, on the part of Edin- 
burgh and Belfast, he was amongst us about two years ago, 


visited many other colleges besides our own, made hosts of 


friends, and was entertained by many of our best and most 
learned men. All were pleased with his childlike manner 
and simple speech, marking his moral and intellectual 
greatness. Since his return to Ireland, he has expressed 
regrets that his stay was so short in Princeton. He was 
greatly impressed with the high character of our college, 
and thinks it to be worthy of taking its place alongside the 
Universities of Europe; and also expressed great hopes 
for our future, seeing that we retain all that is good 
in the old, and are willing to receive what is proved to be 
good in the new. He has published an account of his 
journey, and as he is a man of generous and penetrating 
observation, his sketch is distinguished by its precision, 
and contains no exaggerated representations such as are 
common to the narrow and prejudiced mind, on a hasty 
and superficial glance. 

Our President is said to be about fifty years of age, and 
of rather more than the average height. He is handsome, 
with finely cut features, a calm and genial expression of the 
face, and a head thinly covered with gray hair. One who 
was in his class room for several years says that he possesses 
in a high degree the power of commanding the affection 
and respect of his pupils. His interest in each is personal 
and permanent. He soon becomes acquainted, and when 
he meets a student outside the class room, there is always 
the cordial shake of the hand, and deep expression of in- 
terest. In the class room he is an excellent teacher and 
disciplinarian, and having a powerful voice and a distinct 
utterance, and an especial love for mental philosophy, he 
is very eloquent in expression, and inspires respect in the 
most prejudiced for this study. Many strangers have been 
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in the habit of attending his lectures at Belfast. At home 
he is very hospitable, and in conversation winning and in- 
structive. 

His Theology is that of Dr. Chalmers, under whose in- 
struction, in the University of Edinburgh, he had the priv- 
ilege of being for four or five sessions, and to whom Dr. 
McCosh acknowledges himself indebted for many of the 
principles which he carries along with him in his investi- 
gations. At the time of the Disruption he went out from 
the Establishment, and was one of the leaders in the strug- 
gles of the Free Church to make the voluntary system a 
great success. As a theologian, he has had great influence 
in Great Britain, and it is hoped that his presence here will 
stimulate that union which has already begun in the theo- 
logical systems of this country. 

It was nearly twenty years ago that he made himself 
known to the world, and especially in this country, in the 
publication of “The Divine Government.” Ile was then 
an * unknown minister,” in the obscure Scottish parish of 
Brechin. Although his great mind has been called to ex- 
ercise itself in discussions with the subtle skeptics of France 
and Germany, in a more extended field than this passive 
place afforded, he has not lost sight of his one great aim in 
life, and is still an humble minister of the gospel of the Man 
of Nazareth. As a preacher, he has great eloquence and 
clear insight, is decided and earnest in his convictions, and 
is also one of the most liberal christians. He has long been 
a pillar in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and is also 
one of the most active members of the Evangelical Alliance, 
attending regularly its meetings throughout Europe. 

His works are limited to four or five in number, but their 
value in the present age cannot be estimated. In his first, 
“The Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” he an- 
nounces his object to be “to ‘interrogate’ nature with the 
view of making her utter her voice in answer to some of 
the most important questions which the inquiring spirit of 
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man can put.” He then proceeds to confute the wrong 
conclusions of a superficial philosophy “ by the principles 
of a deeper philosophy.” | lugh M iller said of this book : 

“In the writer of this work we meet with a man of extraordinary calibre, 
alike remarkable for the vigor and originality of his thinking—for the fine taste 
and freshness of his writing—for the extent of his learning, and the breadth and 
minuteness of his acquaintance with those sciences, which, from the circumstance 
that they are prosecuted with avidity by the greater minds of the age, impart, 
more than the others, color and tone to the age’s thinking.” 

In 1851, Dr. MeCosh published an article in the “ North 
British Review” on Typical Forms. Hugh Miller wrote 
also an extended notice of that article, describing it as “ at 
once the most suggestive and ingenious which we have 
almost ever perused.”’ Tle said that it would undoubtedly 
form the “staple facts of a department of theology inter- 
mediate in its place and character between the Natural 
Theology of the Philosophers and the Dogmatie Theology 
of the Divines.” After this article of Hugh Miller’s was 
written, Dr. MceCosh, in conjunction with Dr. Dickie, laid 
a number of their scientific observations before the most 
prominent societies for the advancement of science in Great 
Britain. In an opening address these contributions were 
referred to by “ his Grace the Duke of Argyle,” the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, in the following words: 

“In physiology, what is the meaning of that great law of adherence to type 
and pattern, standing behind, as it were, and in reserve, of that other law by 
which organic structures are specially adapted to special modes of life? What 
is the relation between these two laws; and can any light be cast upon it de- 
rived from the history of extinct forms, or from the conditions to which we find 
that existing forms are subject? In vegetable physiology do the same or similar 
laws prevail, or can we trace others, such as these on the relations between 
structure, form and color, of which clear indications have already been estab- 


lished in communications lately made to this Association by Dr. McCosh and 
Dr. Dickie, of Belfast.” 


His “ Intuitions of the Mind” is especially a carrying 
forward of the work commenced by Reid. We use it as a 
text book, and, as it has been observed, it is a most neces- 
sary work in the present day to overcome the prevailing ma- 
terialistic schools of Mill and others. Two other valuable 
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works of less claims are the fruit of his pen. ‘“ The Super- 
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‘ natural in relation to the Natural,” and “ Fundamental 
Truths,” the latter, recently issued, being a review of Mr. 
Mill. 

“ Just one hundred years have passed since our college 

’ authorities called Dr. John Witherspoon from Scotland, a 


man who brought great glory to his adopted country, honor 
to himself, and credit to our institution. In answer to the 
question, “* Why go abroad for a President?’ we reply that 
our authorities have followed out their oldest and best pre- 
cedents; that they once went abroad, and once the great 
Witherspoon adorned the chair of Princeton. Our college 
has been favored, without exception, with Presidents of 
the greatest piety and ability. That childlike simplicity, 
sincere devotion, and untiring zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of those placed here, which is so characteristic of him who 
leaves us, as well belongs to him who is coming to preside 
over us. Since he who possesses this, the most necessary 
quality for success in this sphere, together with those ex- 
traordinary talents which are the wonder, envy, and admi- 
ration of the world’s greatest philosophers, is soon to be 
one of our number, have we not reason to rejoice and thank 
Him who has ruled its destiny in the past, for the very 
manifest assurance that Old Nassau will continue to be a 
most useful instrument in the promotion of His Kingdom ? 
Q. 


“ Take the bright shell 
From its home in the sea, 

And wherever it goes, 
’Twill sing of the sea. 


So take the fond heart 
From its home and its hearth, 

‘Twill sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth.” 
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THE ALUMNI MEETINGS. 


We have all heard with great pleasure of the associations 
of the alumni of Princeton formed in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. As few of our number were able to be present, 
and all are anxious to know what has been done for our 
Alma Mater, we shall endeavor to present as accurate an 
account of the proceedings as our information will allow. 

The New York association was first formed. A number 
of eminent sons of Nassau Hall resolved to take steps to 
organize an association “ for the purpose of keeping alive 
the interest of graduates and others in the College.” They 
therefore sent to each of its alumni and eminent friends 
residing in New York and its vicinity an invitation to 
attend a “preliminary meeting for the consideration and 
adoption of such plans as might appear advisable for at- 
taining the end in view.” 

In response to this call, the friends of the College assem- 
bled on the twenty-eighth of April in the lecture-room of 
the Rey. Dr. Hall’s church on the corner of Nineteenth 
St. and Fifth Avenue. Several hundred persons were pre- 
sent, including a number of the oldest graduates and many 
of the most able and influential men in New York and New 
Jersey. 

The Hon. Wm. C. Alexander was called to the chair, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Skinner of the class 
of 1809. Col. Alexander made an eloquent opening ad- 
dress. He reviewed the great events in the history of the 
College, especially her glorious record during the revo- 
lution, when she gave up her president to the councils of 
the nation and sacrificed many of her children upon the 
altar of the country, and when not one of her sons was ever 
found disloyal to liberty. He spoke of the great intellec- 
tual power, the noble patriotism, and the firm religious 
principles of the men who, brought up by the college, had 
filled positions of responsibility and honor in the nation. 
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James Madison, he said, was one of her early graduates ; 


thirty years ago one-sixth of the Senate of the United 
States was composed of her alumni; and up to that time 
they had constituted one-fifth of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and one-third of the law officers of the government. 
Immediately after this address, Mr. Archibald MacMar- 
tin was appointed secretary, and Dr. Imbrie, Judge Speer, 
und E. 8S. Rodgers, Esq., a committee to draw up a consti- 
tution. As soon as the committee had retired, letters were 
read by H. M. Alexander, Esq., from Col. Joseph Warren 
Seott of the class of 1795, and from the Rt. Rev. Charles P. 
Mellvaine, Episcopal Bishop of Ohio. At this moment, 
Judge Elbert Herring of the class of 1795, ninety-four 
years of age, and one of the two oldest living graduates 
entered and was received with great applause, the whole 
assembly standing. He was escorted to the platform, and 
called upon to speak. In a very pleasant manner he gave 
his reminiscences of college life seventy-five years ago, and 
particularly his recollections of President Witherspoon, 
who died while he was in college. He described him as 
he lay in his coffin; ‘‘ his massive head, high cheek bones, 
and almost interminable nose.” When the venerable man 
retired, the whole assembly rose to bid him farewell. 
Judge Herring was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, 
who dwelt upon some of the noble traits of the president 
under whose care he had passed through college nearly 
sixty years ago, Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. R. K. Rodgers, members of whose family, he 
said, for three generations had been graduated at Princeton. 
Chancellor Green spoke of the great progress which Prince- 
ton had made since his graduation in 1820, in the number of 
its professors and students, and in apparatus and appliances 
of every kind. While he was in college, the faculty 
consisted of only five, the president, two professors, and 
two tutors; while it now consists of nineteen, the presi- 
dent, and nine professors, all men of great ability and emi- 
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nence, besides special lecturers and tutors. He urged the 
alumni to consider the great need of college buildings, 
apparatus and money, and remarked that the professors re- 
ceive salaries less than those of clerks in New York. After 
speaking warmly of the many distinguished men who had 
been graduated with him in 1820, he announced the gene- 
rous gift to the college of $125,000 in money and land, by 
a New York merchant, for the erection of an alumni-build- 
ing and for other purposes. Col. Alexander then stated 
that this gentleman was John C. Green, Esq. : he added that 
the building was to be called the Elizabeth Building, and 
spoke of the mother who was to be honored by the Eliza- 
beth foundation. 

Judge Haines spoke briefly as to the college, its increase 
and its usefulness. In response to calls, an excellent speech 
was made by Mayor Hoffman, a graduate of Union College ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Hall from Dublin, whose visit to Prince- 
ton we all remember with so much pleasure, spoke of the 
college with his usual earnestness and affection. 

When Dr. Hall had finished, the committee reported a 








constitution, which was adopted, as follows : 
I. This association shall be styled the Princeton College Association of New . 
York and its vie nity. ; 
II. The objects of the Association shall be to promote the iaterests and ad- § 
vance the prosperity of the College of New Je« rsey. 
III. The regular meetinss of the Association shall be held semi-annually on ‘ 
the first Wednesday of June aad the first Wednesday in December. Special r 


meetings may be called by the President, at the writtea request of six members 
of the Association. The meeting in June shall be considered the annual meet- 
ing. At this me*ting such literary exercises shall be held as may be deemed 
advisable by the Association; and, after these exercises are closed, the Associa- 
tion shall celebrate the anniversary by a public dinner. 

IV. The office.s of the Society shall consist of a President, five Vice Presi- 


dents, a Secreiary, a Treasurer ard an Executive Committee to consist of ten 


~— teat ood a LY 


members to be elected annually at the meeting of the Association in June. The 
recular officers shall also be, ex-officio, members of the Executive Committee. 





V. Any graduate of the college may become a member of this Association, by 
having his name enrolled as such, in a book to be kept by the Secretary for that I 
purpose. Other friends of the college may become members by being proposed t 
and elected at any regular meeting of the Association. When thus elected they 


shall be enrolled with graduate members and shall enjoy the same privileges. 
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The committee which drew up the constitution was ap- 
pointed to nominate permanent officers. The Constitution 
having been adopted, Gen. Robert Anderson, the hero of 
Fort Sumter, was called on, and responded in a few words 
which were most warmly received. 5. W. Whitehead, Esq., 
of the class of 1847, and Chancellor Zabriskie of 1825, also 
made afew remarks. Chancellor Green alluded in high terms 
to the character and statesmanship of the late Hon. Wm. 
L. Dayton, a graduate of 1825. The Rev. Dr. Duryea then 
spoke in the warmest manner of President Maclean, of his 
untiring devotion to the college, his love and care for the 
students, his kindliness of heart, and of the aftection with 
which he would be followed into retirement. Mr. Henry 
N. Day, a graduate of Yale, said that he had just returned 
from Princeton, where he had met the graduating class, 
and partaken of the hospitality of the president. He spoke 
of the great impression which had been produced upon him 
by Princeton, its college and its president, and strongly 
urged the endowment of professorships. 

The names of the officers were then reported, and unan- 
imously accepted. The Hon. Wm. C. Alexander was 
elected president ; the Hon. Elbert Herring, the Hon. Henry 
W. Green, the Hon. A. O. Zabriskie, the Rev. Dr. Thos. H. 
Skinner, and the Rev. Dr. E. D. Smith, vice-presidents, and 
John Steward, Esq., treasurer: ten gentlemen were also 
chosen to constitute an executive committee. 

At the request of the Rev. Mr. Chandler, a short address 
was made by the Rev. 8. L. Prime, a graduate of Williams 
College, whose family, however, had for three generations 
been represented at Nassau Hall. And then, on motion of 
H. M. Alexander, Esq., the meeting adjourned, and the 
benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Rodgers. 

In Philadelphia, also, an association of the alumni of 


Princeton has been organized, to consist of the graduates of 
! the college, together with such honorary members as they 


may see fit to elect. The preliminary meeting was held 
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on the fourteenth of May, in the old hall of the Agricul- 
tural Society, at the corner of Broad and Walnut Streets. 

A large number of gentlemen was present, many of them 
persons of great ability and eminence in the various walks 
of life. 

Judge Stroud, of the class of 1817, was called to the 
chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Mus- 
grave. The Rev. Dr. Crowell then stated the object of the 
meeting to be the organization of an association of the 
graduates of Princeton College residing in the city, and 
added that he hoped the first step would be decisively 
taken that night; for it was well that they who were once 
together in the class room, fitting themselves for the strug- 
gles of life, should know and confer with each other in the 
strength which they had since aequired. He urged them 
to proceed immediately to business and to shape some good 
plan—a plan which would work well and accomplish their 
object. When Dr. Crowell had finished, J. R. McCammon, 
Esq., was appointed Secretary, and Governor Pollock, J. 
C. Biddle, Esq., Peter McCall, Esq., Dr. A. H. Fish and 
S. D. Davis, Esq., a committee to draw up a constitution. 

The Rev. Dr. Musgrave, one of the oldest trustees, was 
then called upon to speak. He alluded to the great use- 
fulness and prosperity of Princeton in the past, and said 
that, much as it had accomplished, it would have done far 
more and risen to a far higher position, if it had not been 
constantly retarded by want of money ; that within the last 
few years its prospects in this respect have been far brighter ; 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars have been given 
to the college, so that its working fund is now nearly a 
quarter of a million, but that half a million would be neces- 
sary to enable it to accomplish all the good within its 
power. The graduates, he said, do not take sufficient in- 
terest in their Alma Mater. The alumni of Yale and Har- 
rard have formed associations, and are earnestly working 
for the welfare of their respective colleges; the graduates 
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of Princeton alone seem to sleep. 


ought to be. 
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[f they would but wake 
and exert themselves, they could make the college what it 
He then stated that his nephew, the late Dr. 
G. M. Giger, Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 


ture, had left the college thirty thousand dollars, and that 


he himself also intended to leave thirty thousand. 


These 


announcements were received with the greatest applause. 
Gov. Pollock, in behalf of the committee, then reported 


a constitution, which was unanimously adopted. 


The 


name of the Association is The Princeton Alumni Association 


of Philad Iph ia. 


Among other things the constitution pro- 


vides for the election of honorary members, and for an an- 


nual meeting in June, at which there shall be such literary 


exercises as may be thought proper. 
At the request of the President, addresses were made by 


a number of gentlemen. 


Peter McCall, Esq. compared the 


advantages of being educated at home and at a distance 
from home, and said that while the earlier stages of educa- 
tion should be conducted at home, it was better that young 


men pursuing a collegiate course, should be separated from 
their families and thrown, to some extent, upon their own 


resources. 


He alluded to the positive faith of Princeton, and 


to the evangelical truth which she had always inculeated, 
and rejoiced in the position she assumed in reference to the 
errors of the times. He then called upon Prof. H. C. Cameron 
to give some account of the present condition of the college. 
The Professor spoke of the popular impression in regard 
to the wealth of the college, and of her attitude as to the 
great questions of the day. By referring to her professors, 
past and present, he proved that she had constantly been 
in the van of the great scientific movements of the age. In 
the roll of her professors were to be found the names of 
some of the most scientific men of this country. He gave 
interesting sketches of Henry and Torrey, of Alexander 
and Guyot, and said that Nassau Hall, in these men, had had 


the first of American physicists, the leading botanist, the 
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greatest astronomer, and the most renowned of physical 
geographers, the successor of Humboldt and Ritter. He 
then alluded to the course of study, and seme proposed 
changes, concluding with a detailed statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the institution. 

The Hon. Benj. H. Brewster, Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke of his connection with the college, and his 
attachment to his Alma Mater. He alluded to Princeton 
as the Geneva of America, the place where so many distin- 
guished men had learned the lessons of liberty, and the 
source of so many of the principles of our government. 

Mr. Brewster was followed by several other gentlemen 
of prominence, among whom was Furman Sheppard, Esq., 
who nominated Dr. Musgrave an honorary member. On 
motion of Gov. Pollock, Matthew Newkirk, Esq., of whose 
death we have since learned with deep regret, was also 
nominated. After the election of these gentlemen the 
meeting adjourned. 

These associations, which the alumni have so earnestly 
organized for advancing the prosperity of Nassau Hall, will 
afford the greatest pleasure to all who belong to them, and 
be of incalculable benefit to the college. It will be very 
pleasant for the alumni to meet from year to year with 
their classmates, and their older and younger brothers, to 
talk of college days, and to rejoice together wh the welfare 
of the institution in which they have a common interest. 
More substantial results will also be accomplished; the 
associations will revive the love of the graduates for 
their Alma Mater, and awaken the interest of many other 
eminent men; they will unite the alumni with the feeling 
that they all form one brotherhood, and are all alike respon- 
sible for the welfare of the college. The institution will no 
longer depend upon the precarious support of casual en- 
dowments, but the associations, with but little effort on the 


part of their members, will gladly supply its needs. The 


facilities for the study of the arts and sciences will be 
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greatly increased; new departments and professorships will 
be established; the renewed interest in the college will add 
very much to the number of the students; the standard of 
scholarship will be raised, and Nassau Hall will ever retain 
her high position among the first colleges of America. 


K. K. B. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Were the biography of every man written, there would 
probably be in each some useful lesson. Though the at- 


tractive narrative of seductive vices might tend, at first, to 
lure others away, yet a faithful account of the misery to 
which these vices led, and of the life ruined by them, could 
not but influence the reader to the side of virtue. We are 
taught to respect the aged, not only because of their years, 
but because of their greater wisdom. We are wont to look 
to them for counsel in the concerns of active life, and to 
respect their admonitions, because accompanied by the 
weight of experience. Not only can they teach us from their 
own personal experience, but from the knowledge of the 
lives of many of their contemporaries. They are living bi- 
ographies. They reach the soul through the ears, rather 
than through the eyes. 

Biographies we have ever read with delight, and of all 
books they are, probably, the most entertaining and in- 
structive. They have many advantages over fiction or 
history, for application to the concerns of active life. In 
romance, the imagination is allowed to run free over the 
whole field of probability, to unite the great events of 
many lives in that of the hero, to adorn his character with 
every virtue, and to introduce many vicissitudes and won- 
derful events in his career, aiming to teach a moral there- 
by; as in a mirror the perfect image is reflected, the ideal 
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of the writer’s mind. It amuses or delights the reader, but 
neither satisfies nor stimulates his mind. In the world’s 
field of strife, there is need of something more than ideal 
leaders. It behooves all to follow those who were ever 
found in the midst of the conflict, and to emulate the dili- 


gence and perseverance by which they won their crown of 


success. 
History, on the other hand, relates the actions and 
achievements of man in general, and traces him from his 
primeval simplicity, through his various stages of progress, 
tothe present. It treats of the world, of nations or of com- 
munities. Individuality is lost in the multiplicity of persons 


and things that demand attention. Though the events of 
history are impressed upon the mind with the weight of 


truth, yet they fill the memory with a mass of facts which 
serve for display, but are, for the most part, useless in the 
concerns of active life. The details of martial exploits and 
political intrigues are read by the greater part of mankind 
with indifferent interest. To head a just revolution, to 
command armies, to govern states, are qualifications which 
few have occasion to acquire; but justice and truth, watch- 
ful integrity, and unwearied fidelity are virtues which adorn 
any station. The life histories of those noble, superior na- 
tures that have appeared here and there in every nation, 
are full of instruction in precept and example. Biography 
places its subjects before us as men, and discusses their virtues 
and failings, their actions and characteristics in detail, and as- 
signs to each his proper niche in the temple of the past. It 
gives a deeper insight into human nature and a better un- 
derstanding of the motives which influence men, than his- 
tory; it descends to the minute and slight affairs of every 
day life, and brings to light those little incidents which re- 
veal man in his most entertaining and instructive sphere ; 
it exhibits the statesman when he has reached the “ highest 
point of his greatness,” and when he has fallen from his 


“high estate; the warrior in the turmoil of battle, and 
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when he has descended from his chariot without the de- 
fence of his shield; the author in the time of success, and 
when disappointment is his lot, and want oppresses him. 
It reveals the growth and habits of superior minds, what 
assistance they have received, what impediments they have 
encountered, what obstacles overcome; what event aroused 
the orator, what incident inspired the poet, or what cause 
fired the patriot. It tells of Demosthenes, not only after 
he had reached the meridian of his glory, but how he 
reached it, what he did to place himself above all others. 
We are led to admire the valor of Alexander on the banks 
of the Granicus, on the plains of Arbela, but to condemn 
the profligacy which closed his career at Babylon as a mis- 
erable bacchanal. The chisel of Phidias and the pencil of 
Angelo remain unsurpassed, yet the lives of the artists at- 
tract no less attention than the ivy-bound ruins of the Par- 
thenon, or the masterly portrayal of the transfiguration. 
Whenever we contemplate the bright spots in the past, 
where learning unlocked her stores in such profusion, 
where song inspired the temples, and art adorned their 





walls in a manner as yet unsurpassed, we are prone to turn 
from the wonderful works of those ancient men, and study 
their lives and characters. iv is both pleasant and profita- 
ble to do so. Wise and good men are ever leaving us their 
histories, charts of life, with their courses marked upon 
them. We can observe the growth and development of 
their talents and the circumstances which aroused, incited, 
and directed them. The commencement of their struggle 
in life, their successes and defeats, and their final victory, 
are all portrayed. Surely biography inculcates manifold 
lessons. It gives us every phase of life in every age and 
sex. No species of literature can be more efficient in teach- 





ing human nature to man. Ny. 


O popular applause! What heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ?— Cowper. 
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A RHETORICAL ADVENTURE. 


Mr. Eprror: 


Having learned some time ago that you were in want of 


some articles for your Magazine, and being of an accom- 
modating disposition, I concluded to contribute to your 
pages. This resolution (or conclusion) was more easily 
formed than carried into effect. It is not always that one 
feels like composing, and several conditions are necessary 
in order to get up the amount of steam requisite to put the 
machine to work so as to “ grind out”’ a “ first-class article.”’ 
It was my purpose, however, to make this a good article, 
for I have already made several attempts which former 
editors could not appreciate, and which were consigned, in 
common with many other works of genius, to the waste- 
basket. I was on the high road to success in carrying out 
my purpose, when a combination of circumstances, entirely 
unforeseen by myself, overturned all my air-castles in a 
way which I propose to relate. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, about ten days since, (and, 
by the way, pleasant afternoons have been exceedingly 
scarce in Princeton this spring and summer,) when, armed 
with my writing utensils, I started out of town for the pur- 
pose of finding some “ rural retreat” where I could be alone 
with nature and write down my thoughts. Nature, you 
know, is a great assistant, furnishing similes and meta- 
phors by which our meaning is often made plain, (oftener 
obscure.) The sun was shining in “full-orbed splendor,” 
(more properly said of the moon,) the trees were just leaving, 
and the “ tout ensemble” was all that heart could wish, so 
far as inspiration was concerned. I had not proceeded far 
from town, when I came upon a very beautiful prospect, 
being none other than the “ grounds” of a rich old gentle- 
man, well known, no doubt, to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country. These grounds were so inviting, with 
their pleasant walks, fragrant flowers, and delightful swards, 
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that I could not resist the temptation to enter. Passing 
through the gate, I wandered round, admiring the beauty 
spread before me, and complimenting (mentally) the good 
taste of the owner, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
here was a capital subject for a magazine article—an essay 
in Description. Immediately I proceeded to act on the 
thought. The first thing, then, to be done was to recall all 
the rules of Rhetoric I could think of, in reference to the 
process of Description. ‘“ Ifmy memory serves me rightly,” 
the first rule is, to describe the situation of the scene and 
bound it. This rule I followed by saying that it is situated 
about a mile and a half from Princeton, on the road to : 
and bounded by the farms of several gentlemen unknown 
to the writer. The next step was to select the point of 
view. This was the greatest difficulty. The rule says, Take 
a point of view from which the whole scene can be surveyed. 
In the present instance, this was very difficult. However, 





after mature deliberation and with many misgivings, I sin- 
gled out two of the tallest trees I could see in the grounds, 
and concluded to climb one of them and describe things 
from that point, and then get down and climb the other 
and go through a similar process. 

As Iam nota good “climbist,” it was a very arduous 
proceeding, and my shins were barked in more than one 
place by contact with the tree. After a half hour’s hard 
work, which made me perspire “ like a nigger on election 
day,”’ I succeeded in reaching a fine position, from which 
I could see nearly all the grounds. Having made myself 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit, and my 
thoughts being sufficiently elevated, I proceeded with the 
work in hand. 

I had finished the introduction, (which began with an 
apostrophe to Nature,) had given the last stroke to a fine 
description of the clouds which were sailing over me like 
a fleet of spectre ships in an ocean of blue, and was just 
getting “in medias res,” when I was suddenly interrupted 
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by a gruff voice not very far off, which seemed to be ad- 
dressing itself to some one in the grounds : 

“ Halloo! Young man, what are you doing there ?” 

Looking all around to see who and where the intruder 
was, I was mentally bewailing the weakness of my vision, 
when the same voice said, in a tone somewhat louder: 

“ Young man, d’ye hear? What do you mean by com- 
ing into these grounds and climbing the trees in this man- 
ner ?”’ 

“Sir?” I answered, not knowing what to say at the 
time. He repeated the question, adding something about 
some people being “ conveniently deaf,” or words to that 
effect. 

Having somewhat recovered from my first surprise, I 
was entering on an explanation, which he summarily inter- 
rupted with a request, or rather command, that I should 
come down from my aérial position; which latter I imme- 
diately proceeded to do. I descended rather more precipi- 
tately than I had intended, for, having set my foot on a 
rotten branch, before I could move it, the treacherous thing 
broke, and away I went, heels over head, and at last brought 
up in a lump on the ground, with my toilet somewhat dis- 
ordered and minus one skirt of my coat. This mishap, 
however unlucky in itself, resulted in my favor, for the old 
gentleman could not help laughing, in spite of his anger, 
at the ludicrous figure I cut, and made a facetious remark 
about “ inventive powers,” “ theory of gravitation, “ falling 
bodies,” &c., which, in my confusion, I could not exactly 
understand, except that the “ falling body” must have had 
some reference to myself. 

Once upon my feet, and having collected my scattered 
senses, | again began an explanation of the reason I had 
climbed the tree. He listened rather impatiently, as I 
could see from the manner in which he thumped his cane 
on the ground. When I had finished, he said: 

* Do you go to school at Edge Hill ?” 
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“No! sir,” I replied, indignantly, “ Iam a student of the 
College of New Jersey.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “I am sorry, for the sake of the 
college. I imagined you were some innocent youth, fresh 
from the country, and in that event could pardon your con- 
duct ; but being a member of college, your experience ought 
to have taught you better manners than to trespass on pri- 
rate property in this way. I would advise you to ask your 
teacher in Rhetoric to adopt another text book on that sub- 
ject, or warn the students not to climb trees for the sake of 
getting a ‘good point of view.’ And now, sir, do you see 
that gate yonder?” pointing to the one by which I had 
entered the grounds. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well sir, you’ll oblige me very much by putting your- 
self outside of that gate, and keeping yourself outside of 
my grounds. If you are ever caught on them again, you 
will not come off as easily as on this occasion.” 

I was about offering some deprecatory remarks, when he 
cut me short, saying with great asperity of manner, “Be 
off, sir;” and off I went, glad to get away without a broken 
head or a sound caning. 

My feelings, as I went back to town, might have afforded 
a fine theme in Comparison and Contrast. But my misfor- 
tunes were not yet ended. I was walking very leisurely 
along, with my head down, thinking of my late adventure, 
and what a fool I had made of myself, when I suddenly be- 
held the skirt of a dress about three feet in front of me. 
Rightly thinking that it belonged to a lady, I dodged 
quickly to one side to avoid a collision. This was only 
partially accomplished. You know, Mr. Editor, that 
Princeton has a great many relics of Revolutionary times. 
Among them are said to be a large number of “ hitching- 
posts,” for the benefit of the country folks. They were 
probably originally intended to protect foot-passengers 
against horsemen and horses, as the folks in those days 
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used to race their animals up and down the main street of 


the village. This horrid practice is now abolished.(?) Well, 
it happened that one of these everlasting “ hitching-posts” 
was just opposite me when I dodged the dress. Oh! dear! 
my stomach and chest! I recoiled about six feet and im- 
mediately began to double up like a caterpillar, almost dead 


with pain. The dress, instead of pitying me and asking if 


I was hurt, actually burst into an outlandish laugh, and 
kept looking back, for about twenty yards, to see what 
would be the result of the matter. Seeing the heartlessness 
of the creature, I immediately turned round and began a 
series of involuntary bows, of the latest Paris fashion, (I 
had an uncle who once went to Paris,) for her especial ben- 
efit. This had the desired effect. No doubt she was gawk- 


ing at something behind her when she met me, instead of 


looking before her and minding her own business, as I was 
doing. 
That “ post” almost settled me. I came to my room as 


fast as possible, presenting a very ludicrous appearance, if 


one might judge from the inquisitive looks turned upon 
me by the way. The next thing to be done was to apply 
remedies to my bruises. First, I put on a mustard plaster, 
which burned so that I imagined my stomach was a bread- 


bakery. Then I took several internal remedies, all of 


which only aggravated the pain, until I tried “ Hoofland’s 
Stomach Bitters.” They were so much worse than anything 


else I had taken, that my pains left me, just for the sake of 


getting away from the bitters. 

I am now convalescent, but am unable as yet to write an 
article for a magazine, or even to inform my friends of my 
lamentable condition. If I progress as rapidly as I antici- 
pate, I shall probably be sufficiently restored to health to 
contribute to the succeeding number of your magazine. 
This letter is not intended to be a prize article. If the 
committee should award it the prize, please decline the 
honor, in my name. 
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Wishing you all success, Mr. Editor, in your laudable 
efforts to promote the literary culture of the students, I hope 
you’ll excuse the prosy character of this communication, 


and allow me to remain, 
‘ Yours, Respectfully, 
MuraD THE UNLUCKY. 


CAMP LIFE. 


Every one who experiences camp life under favorable 
circumstances, speaks loudly in its praise, and wishes “ to 
go again.” It gives a peculiar kind of enjoyment, of which 
they know nothing, who dwell from year to year under 
the confinement of a roof, and within the limits of four 
walls. Itis a pleasure of which the citizen is ignorant, 
and into which the countryman is but half initiated. 
Not till you have left the busy haunts of men, and 
with your gun on your shoulder, and your knapsack 
on your back, taken refuge under the shade of the grand 
old forest trees, do you fully realize the pure delight of 
“camping out.” What can be more delightful than to 
leave the busy hum of the city behind, to cast aside all the 
restraints which a civilized community have boundso closely 
round you, and in the grand old woods, or beside the placid 
waters of the quiet lake, or gazing into the depths of the 
blazing camp fire, enjoy for a short time the freedom from 
care and anxiety which such a life affords. 

Some of my readers, perhaps, have never yet been initiated 
into the mysteries of this semi-civilized mode of life: if, by a 
short description of its charms, I may be able to enlist their 
attention to this subject, and induce them to try it them- 
selves, I shall feel repaid for what is to me a pleasant task. 
Again, perhaps, he who reads may be a fellow-“ campist,”’ 
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to whom a life in the woods, under a canvas tent, is no nov- 
elty: ifso, the recital may touch a sympathetic chord in his 
breast, and awaken pleasant memories of the past. 

Last summer a pleasant party of ladies and gentlemen, 
set out for a camping excursion to Lake. I had the 
pleasure of being one of the party. After a good deal of 
bustling about in the excitement of stowing things away in 
baskets and bundles, we at last succeeded in effecting a start, 
and were really on our way “to the woods.” I will not 
detain you with an account of the various circumstances 
which occurred during the early part of our journey; suf- 
fice it to say, that in due time we were landed at the head 
of the lake, hustled out very unceremoniously, upon the 





shore, with all our baggage, and left to make the best of 


our way to our final destination by means of boats. 

And here I must beg leave to introduce to you some of 
our party, in order that my story may be more intelligible. 
And first of all, Mollie , a lively girl of ? sum- 
mers, rosy, good natured and shy: Mollie , another 
damsel, somewhat more mature, but full of life and activity; 
Miss J , Oh how can I describe Miss J ? Inmagine 
a lovely young maiden with bright flashing eye, tall and 
commanding in appearance, a face full of merriment, and 
hair of an auburn brown, and you have Miss J . Miss 
L , a lady somewhat more advanced in age than the 
latter, but still an active, diligent member of the party; 
and last, but not least by any means, two elderly ladies, 
Mrs. , and Mrs, W , both young in feelings, and 
at the same time exercising a matronly superintendance 





























over the younger people. These constituted the ladies 
of our number. Glance briefly at the gentlemen. Rd and 
, active, hearty young men, one of whom had 





George 5 
seen active service in the late war, both full of fire and 
manly courage; Julius K——-, a tall romantic youth, with 
rather a scholastic bearing, light haired and blue eyed; 
Will , a robust lad with large mild eyes, full of energy 








and life; and my humble self. These made up our party. 
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With this brief description of the dramatis persona, I will 
return to my narrative. We procured boats, and after 
having laden them with baskets and bundles of every size 
and kind, we seated our lady friends on top, in such a man- 
ner as to keep all well balanced, and set off for our camp, 
which was distant about five miles. The row down the 
lake was delightful. On either side, at no great distance, 
the shore could be seen, covered for the most part with 
masses of drift-wood, washed clean and white by the action 
of the waves. Immediately behind, towering aloft and 
skirting the edge of the lake on all sides, was a continuous 
range of hills, covered with dense foliage, and seeming like 
a vast and almost impenetrable curtain ; everything ap- 
peared beautiful to the eye that lovely summer morning, 
and with light hearts we pursued our way. The point to 
which we were going projected out a short distance into 
the water, forming a neat little harbor for our boats, and 
commanding a fine view of the lake. Toward this spot we 
steered, and after a somewhat laborious row, for our 
boats were heavily laden, we reached the shore and stepped 
out upon dry land. 

Our first move was to unload the boats. This we did 
with great dispatch, paying no attention to order, but scat- 
tering things about upon the sand indiscriminately. We 
had a very choice stock of provisions, and were provided with 
everything that was necessary to insure our comfort. It was 
amusing to see the assortment spread out before us. Here 
was a pot of butter, wrapped up in a shawl, and laid out 
on the warm sand to dry; close beside it, in very unpleas- 
ant proximity to the dirt, lay a dilapidated pie, with a 
few ants sprinkled over the top for seasoning. And then 
the bread (I have always noticed that those who set out 
upon a camping expedition take particular pains to carry 
with them enough bread to be able to throw away a good 
part of it) was scattered around, one loaf here and another 
there. Parcels, of all kinds and sizes, were thrown around 
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in confusion, which, upon inspection, were nearly all found 
to contain sa/t and pepper. In one of the baskets we dis- 
covered a piece of pork, a very useful article, by the way, 
to the cook, and stuck into it, as if just ready to be dropped 
into the water to catch a sturgeon or some other large fish, 
was a small fish-hook, about large enough to be used in 
catching perch. Oh, how dire would have been the effect 
of all this confusion upon the sensibilities of a neat house- 
keeper! But out at camp it was just right: the very idea 


of order and arrangement is out of place, and not to be 
thought of. 

But to return to our further movements. While Mollie 
and one of the elderly ladies were at work superintending 
the provisions, we boys hurried to put up the tents. We 


chose a spot where the timber was comparatively thin, and 
with a few well-directed blows cleared away the young sap- 
lings which impeded us, and in a short time the white can- 
vas was seen through the openings between the leaves, 
forming a pretty contrast with the surrounding foliage. 
We then went out upon the beach and helped the girls 
transport the provisions within doors. Oh, I thought, what 
a lovely picture they make, grouped together in careless ease, 
each one intent upon her own pleasant task, with pan or 
basket in hand, and with a ruddy glow upon their cheeks 
which told of health and enjoyment. Before long, we were 
pleasantly arranged in our new quarters; and now Ed and 


George took one of the boats and started off after a load of 


firewood, while Willie and myself lopped off the leafy 
branches from the neigboring trees to make soft beds for 
the ladies, who were as yet unaccustomed to the privations 
of this wild life, and needed to be “ broken in” gradually. 

sy this time evening was drawing on, and we began to 
feel hungry after our hard day’s labor. Julius made up 
the fire upon the beach, and the two Mollies, with their 
dresses tucked up in bloomer style, began to prepare sup- 
per. Soon the coffee was heard hissing over the coals, and 
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a table cloth was spread upon the ground, (a very primitive 
style of table,) on which were placed, in very tempting ar- 
ray, cups, knives, forks, and plates. There was a very fin 
display of dishes just at this juncture! However, we were 
not destined to be sent supperless to bed, for Mrs. P 





soon appeared with a loaf of bread and the pot of melted 
butter, which, in the hurry and excitement, had been allowed 
to cool! Cold chicken and boiled eggs next made their 
appearance, and in a short time “‘ supper, supper,” resounded 
through the woods, and over the smooth waters of the lake. 
We were none of us slow to attend the summons, for this 
out-door life gives us a wonderful appetite. We all did 
justice to the food that night, if I remember correctly ! 
After supper, which was disposed of in a very short time, 
inasmuch as all formality was laid aside, we lounged around 
and the others 
“washed up the dishes,” or rather, wiped up the dishes! 
This done, we made up a huge fire, and spreading out our 
shawls and blankets upon the sandy beach, we lay down, 
and with our pipes in our mouths, (the gentlemen I mean,) 
gazed into the depths of the glowing fire, and listened to 





and enjoyed a smoke, while Miss J 


stories and jokes; or, seated at the feet of the ladies, the 
honored queens of our expedition, talked over the events 
of the day and the plans for the morrow. To me this is 
one of the pleasantest features of camp life—’tis a feeling of 
perfect freedom which steals over you, when you realize 
that you are miles away from human settlements, alone in 
the mighty forest, with the silent lake rippling softly at 
your feet, and the giant trees soaring far above you, seem- 
ing to wave almost among the glittering stars in the heavens ; 
with no roof over your head, but only the vast immeasura- 
ble depths of the sky, shining from numberless stars, and 
lighted by the pale beams of the moon. Oh! what a vision 
of fancy and imagination is this! Perhaps, as we were gaz- 
ing upward into the heavens, meditating upon the wonderful 
Being who created all things, some one of the party would 
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so..ly sing the appropriate melody, “ Hail to the Queen of 
the silent night,” and, as the others joined in the chorus, 
the music would swell over the bosom of the peaceful lake, 
and resound through the depths of the dense forest, coming 
back in a faint echo, borne swiftly along the evening breeze. 
Was not this grand? Does it not awaken a burst of en- 
thusiasm in your heart, and a longing desire to experience 
the delights of this forest life ? 

Little remains to be told. No neighboring clock, mark- 
ing the moments as they fly, rang out upon the midnight 
air to warn us of the lateness of the hour. Nature exer- 
cised her own power, and when the body grew weary of 
listening to the night-bird, as its mournful melody came 
echoing forth from the midst of the forest, or the eyelids 
closed, worn out with gazing into the depths of the sky, 
‘twas but a step to the door of the tent, where a soft bed of 
leaves invited us to repose and comfort. 

This is but a day’s experience. Would that I could re- 
cord the ever varying delight of each day as it flew by. 
Reader, have you ever been “camping?” If not, seek the 
first opportunity, and prove the truthfulness of the saying, 
when I remark that, 

A life of freedom and healthful ease, 
Is the life that’s spent ’neath the forest trees. 


Rusti-cus. 


Those who in childhood and youth always find occasions 
for unhappiness around them, will be sure to find these 
occasions for unhappiness increase as they grow older. 
Let us look out for the blessings every pathway abounds 
in, rejoicing in these with thankful hearts. 





Once One is One. 


“ONCE ONE IS ONE.” 





A little urchin, four feet high, 

With something sprightly in his eye, 
And something saucy in his look, 

Who loved his play more than his book, 
Was asked to “ say his table through ;” 
And first he said “ once one is two.” 
The master smiled, and told him, “no ;” 
But still the urchin thought ’twas so; 

“ For two times two are four,” he said, 
(This was the logic in his head,) 

“ And plainly, then, once one is two ; 

“T cannot see but that it’s true.” 


The master tried to make it plain, 
And said it over yet again, 

“Tis plain to all, once one is one, 
And just as clear to me as sun ; 
One thing is plainly one thing, too, 
I think it must be plain to you.” 


But still the urchin had his way, 

And thinking over it, would say, 

“Tt may clear to you as sun, 

“ And plain to all, once one is one ; 

“ But’s what I never can see through; 
“ Tt’s plain to me once one is two.” 
Years passed—the boy was twenty-one, 
And wedded life had just begun, 

When the old master went to be 

His pupil’s guest, and thought to see 
His “ better ha/f,” and whether he 
Would still declare he thought it true 
By reason that “ once one is two.” 


They met with warm “ How do you do;” 
The master said “ Once one is two; 

“ At least you thought so when at school,” 
‘- The pupil said, “ but now your rule 

“ Will just apply, and clear as sun 

“Tt is to me, once one is ONE.” 





d Lge ’s Me mor. 


AGE’S MEMORY. 


Soft as the shades of twilight stealing 
O’er the expiring day ; 

Sweet as the tones of vespers pealing, 
As daylight fades away ; 

Sad as gentle winds that moan, 

Through the church-yard drear and lone, 

Come the thoughts of days now flown, 
O’er Age’s memory. 


As the shades of twilight dark’ning, 
Softly hide in ebon night; 

As the foam on billows heaving, 
Briefly sparkling sinks from sight ; 

Or the snow flake on the sea, 

Dropping, melteth instantly, 

So the thoughts of past years flee, 


From Age’s memory. “ Brece Burns.” 


Let an individual show a sincere disposition to do good, and 
he will combine within himself all those principles which 
contribute to make a true man. The continued exercise of 
this disposition is impossible where right principles are 
wanting. Your lips may applaud, and a cowardly fear be 
indulged as the man of millions passes by, but the heart 
says, vanity, only for a day. Your lips may deride the old 
man engaged in arduous labors for good, but the heart 
says, my lips cannot speak his praise, he deserves a highe r. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 
AFFAIRS AT HOME. 


The editors think they have reason to congratulate Nassau on the prospect of 
having an uninterrupted issue of the “ Lit.” Placed upon its old footing, 
and ably conducted by the members of ’68, it has been well supported ; and it 
is due chiefly to their success that we have already received so much encourage- 
ment. With less, we would be convinced that it could be continued, unattended 
by those interruptions which reflect on the ability of the College to issue a mag- 
azine attractive enough to merit support. 

One reason that it has been permitted to flag, is, that as soon as a class resigns 
the editorial control, its editors take off with them all the books, papers, and 
funds that have been accumulated during their term, thus leaving the succeed- 
ing class to start entirely anew, and with no funds in case of a decline of inter- 
est, which, at certain periods, is a natural consequence in the history of every 
publication. 

From the number of subscribers and advertisements already received, we 
are led to believe that there will be more money paid in than will be ne- 
cessary to meet our current expenses, and what remains the Editorial Corps 
have determined to transfer to the next class. Had this plan been followed in 
the past, there would now be a fund in the treasury, the magazine could be 
issued at a much lower price, and the editors would be relieved from many em- 
barrassments. 

Bound volumes, for each year, should certainly be furnished the Literary 
Halls and the College Library. The only ones now deposited were taken from 
the private library of the late Professor Giger. 

It is by means of the “ Lit” alone that a class leaves a public record of its 
thoughts and actions while here, and this fact itself should stimulate to that ex- 
ertion which would make the Nassau Literary Magazine a useful, energetic, 
and permanent institution. 
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Mr. Joun W. Rosesno, N. C., is the suecessful competitor for the prize of ten 
dollars, offered for the best original prose essay. 


Tar New ARRANGEMENT or TeRms.—We have passed the first year under our 
new system of terms and vacations. The arrangement does not seem to have 
given universal satisfaction, for although the change is generally very much 
liked by those who are able to spend all their holidays at home, those who live 
so far from Princeton that they can make the journey but twice a year, 
are deprived of two weeks at home, and obliged to eke out their spring vacation 
among the half deserted college walls. There are some advantages, however, 
in the new arrangement, which all enjoy. Three examinations are decidedly 
better than four; and for Juniors, especially, it is a great relief to pass the final 
examinations in Latin, Greek, and Geology as soon as they finish those studies, 
instead of waiting till they have forgotten them. But while the change itself is 
for the better, certain features of the present arrangement might be very much 
improved. The winter vacation is too early. It is very provoking to be obliged 
to leave the cities during the first week in January, before the Christmas holi- 
days are fairly ended. And not only this; unless some alteration be made, we 
shall be obliged to give up our Class Day. We trust, however, that these defects 
will soon be removed, and then our system of terms and vacations will probably 
secure “ the greatest good of the greatest number.” 

Expowment.—Sixty thousand dollars have been given to the college by its 
hard-working friends in New York, for the endowment of the presidency. 

Jerome Mepat.—It is generally known that the students have refused to 
accept this medal, offered for the “ first gentleman of his class.” It was to be 
purchased by the interest on five thousand dollars, deposited by Mr. Jerome of 
New York. The money has been turned to another purpose, and goes to make 
up the sixty thousand dollars lately subscribed for the endowment of the pre; 
dential chair. 

Gymunasium.—It seems that the object of our grumblings and discussions, our 
speeches and editorial appeals, our hopes and physical aspirations, is soon to be 
realized ; for we understand that twenty thousand dollars have been promised 
to the college for the erection of a gymnasium. Our muscles already feel 
stronger at the very thought of it. We hope that sixty-nine will see at least the 
rafters before leaving college. 

Tar ARRANGEMENT for the supply of heat in the geological room should be reme. 
died before the coming winter. Many students found it too cold to take notes 
last session, and some, from colds caught there, were prevented from attending 
lectures for several days. 

Tae Crass or 68, which, at home, has brought much credit to the college by 
its many virtues, as well as abroad by its literary emanations through the “ Lit.,” 
we have no doubt will add laurels to its crown at the coming Commencement. 
This class contains not only those of ability, but many good and jolly old souls 
that filled our halls with wit and merriment. We must acknowledge their liberal 
patronage of our magazine, a clear evidence of their desire for its success in the 
hands of a class which custom pronounces habere inimicitias. We expect 
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soon to hear from them in the outside world, especially in the poetic field. The 
highest honorary appointments are as follows :— 
Edward H. Robbins, Latin Salutatory. 
Alfred H. Fahnestock, English Salutatory 
Eli Marsh Turner, Valedictory. 
Charles 8. Converse, Classical (Latin) Oration. 
William C. Rommel, Classical (Greek) Oration 
Jame $s M. Poulson, Philosophical Vration, 
Alexander R. Pendleton, Belles Lettres Oration 
William Scott, Philosophical Oration. 
Henry P. Fowlkes, Philosophical Oration 
Charles E. Pierson, Physical Oration. 
Elwood C. Harris, Mathematical Oration. 
The Bible Prizes have been awarded to Edward H. Robbins and William C. 


Rommel. 

Cuiass Day.—The class of '68 is the first for many years that has left college 
without a Class Day. Owing to the new arrangement of terms, there was no 
opportunity for observing the old custom. 

This is our only public holiday of real festivity and enjoyment in all the 
college year, the only one on which we ourselves direct all the exercises, and 
do what we please for the entertainment of our friends. Not only are the stu- 
dents indignant at the thought of setting aside its observance, but the ladies 
also, who used to grace our ceremonies with their presence express the greatest 
surprise and regret. We hope that some arrangement may be made next year, 
so that these festivities may be restored to us. 

If the seniors were allowed to have a week without recitations, to prepare for 
their final examination, (which of itself would be a most acceptable improve- 
ment,) and were examined in the second week of the spring vacation, Class Day 
could be celebrated at the beginning of the third session, and underclassmen 
would return promptly. 

Tue Campvs.—We were delighted to hear that some dutiful son of Nassan 
Hall, who was unwilling to see his Alma Mater looking so shabbily in her old 
age, has seen fit to clothe her with a less repulsive dress. A timely gift, indeed, 
for the grounds have been in a shameful condition for many years. Under the 
efficient direction of Professor Cameron and Mr. Sandoz great improvements 
are being made, and the campus bids fair not only to be neat, but truly beau- 
tiful. It is situated on the brow of a hill, prettily arranged among the venera- 
ble college buildings, and shaded with grand old trees; so that if a little care 
and taste were exercised from time to time, handsomer college grounds, or a 
more delightful home for students could not be found in the country. 

He who has so generously provided for the adornment of our campus, as well 
as those who are engaged in carrying out the improvements, receive our heart- 
felt thanks, for we thoroughly appreciate and enjoy the results of their efforts. 

“lr’s ALL In A Name.”—“ What college do you go to?”’ “ Princeton College, 
College of New Jersey, Nassau Hall!” Here, truly, in unity there is strength, and 
one name should be decided upon. An objection is offered to Princeton, that in 
many intelligent communities the College is confounded with the Theological 
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Seminary, and is thought to be a part of it. College of New Jersey localizes it too 
much, considering that so many of its students and patrons are from other States. 
Nassau Hall, its old name, is a good name, and one to which we have never 
heard any objection. It is to be heped that the “ new era” will bring a name 
with it. 

Tur Junior Orators for the prize contest, on the evening before commence 
ment, are as follows: 

Whig Hall. Clio Hail. 
J. Thomas Finley, Ala., John W. Aitkin, N. Y., 
J. Patton Irvin, Pa., John F. Hageman, Jr., N. J., 
William H. Park, O., James McLeod, Ireland, 
W. Scott Stites, N. J. Eugene F. Wells, N. Y. 

The monograms and cards are very tastefully gotten up, and excel anything 
of the kind we have ever seen. 

Bast Batt has received as much attention as ever, and Nassau has well sus- 
tained her old reputation. 

The match games between the classes during the season have been as follows : 

April 3d, ’69 vs. °71—’69 victorious—score, 25—-15. 
May 70 vs. ’71—’70 victorious—score, 15—13. 
May 19th, ’69 vs. 70—’69 victorious—score, 24—20. 
May 20th, ’69 vs. ’71—’71 victorious- 

May 25th, 69 vs. '71—'69 victorious—score, 15—14. 
May 26th, 69 vs. ’*71—’71 victorious—score, 10—15. 
June 2d, ’69 vs. ’71—’69 victorious—score, I¢ 
June 10th, ’69 vs. ’70, 70 victorious—se 

On May 13th a game between the University nine and the remainder of the 
college resulted 33—15 in favor of the former. 

On the 16th we had the pleasure of a visit from the first nine of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a number of the other students. On account of the threatening 
rain they succeeded in bringing only seven of their regular nine, one of the miss- 
ing being the pitcher, Only one of the vacancies could be supplied, so that 
they played with eight men. After the game, a supper was prepared for our 
guests and the first nine of each class. All appeared to enjoy themselves. 

The score is as follows: 


COLUMBIA. 


~ 
~ 


Rankin, ¢., 
McKibben, p., 
Fox, 1 b., 

G. Ward, 2 b., 
Eby, 3 b., 
Nissle y, 8. &., 
Buck, l. f., 

F. Ward, ec. f., 
A. Me llier, r. L., 


T. Chauncey, ist b, 
Monroe, ce. f., 
Miller, 2 b., 

D. Chauncey, 3 b., 
Geer, Ps 

Stearns, l. f., 
Cooper, C., 

Gavitt, r. f., 


mow 8 mh 
“ome wre wl 


pe} 
1 
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Tue University Nixe will leave Princeton on Monday, June 22d, for their 
New England tour. They will play Harvarp on Tuesday, 23d, Yate, on Wed- 
nesday, 24th, and Wriu1Ams, on Thursday. The following compose the nine: 

Edw. Rankin, Tutor, c.; Wm. McKibbin, ’69, p.; J. E. Fox, 69, Ist b.; G. K. 
Ward, 69, 2 b.; W. Eby, 69, 3 b.; L. H. Nissley, ’70,s.s.; Wm. H. Buck, ’70, 
1. f.; F. Ward, ’70, c. f.; A. Mellier, ’71, r. f. 

We have no doubt they will sustain the hard-earned reputation of Nassau. 
Formal challenges were made by the Secretary, the acceptances of which we ap- 
pend : 
CamsBringe, 11th June, 1868. 

Mr. Geo. K. Warp, Sec., &c., 

Dear Sir :—I am authorized by Mr. Ames, the Captain of the Harvard 
Nine, to say that the challenge of the Princeton B. B. C. 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, P. M., 23d June, is accepted. Hoping that we shall 


to a match game in 


see you in Cambridge on the 23d, and wishing your Club the compliments of 
the season, I am, respectfully, yours, M. 8. SEVERANCE, 
Sec. H. B. B. C, 
YALE, June 5th, 1868, 

Geo. K. Warp, Esq., Sec., &c., 

Dear Sir :—Your challenge came to hand this morning, but I fear that 
it will be impossible for us to play on the day you mention. We could play on 
Wednesday, the day before, or on the following Saturday. We would, however, 
prefer Wednesday. I sincerely hope that we may be able to arrange the match, 
for we would be most happy to meet you again, as a University, instead of a 
Class, Nine, and to keep up the friendly feelings which resulted from our two 
class matches. 

Hoping that you can arrange matters so as to play on Wednesday, and that 
you will let us know as soon as possible, for we already have challenges for 
Wednesday and Saturday, I am, sir, Very truly yours, 

FRED. P. TERRY, 
Sec. Y. B. B. C. 
Witirams Co.iece, June 9th, 1868, 

Geo. K. Warp, Esq., Sec., &c., 

Dear Sir :—I am instructed by the Williams B. B. C. to accept your 
challenge to play them a game of ball at Williamstown on June 24th. Please 
let me know the time you expect to arrive here, and the number of men that 
will accompany you. Hoping to hear from you soon, 

I remain, yours, &c., 
CHARLES A. LANSING, 
See’y Williams B. B. C. 

Tue Nassav Cagss Cuvs has gone into summer quarters, and does not intend 
to take the field again until the opening of the winter campaign. 

Croquet has lately been brought into the campus and become quite fashiona- 
ble. Games may be seen at any time during the day, surrounded by a little 
crowd of admiring spectators. 

Quvorrs has also been greatly in vogue this spring. 

Music. The College Band and the Mennerchor appear to be defunct, but the 
Nassau Quartette occasionally delights the evening air with sweet music, allur- 
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ing us from our books and filling the slumbers of the fair ones with pleasant 
dreams. 

Tue Announcement that Dr. McCosh had accepted the presidency of our Col- 
lege was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The students immediately a> 
sembled in the campus, and President Maclean in a pleasant little speech 
congratulated them that a man of such piety, ability, and eminence was to take 
his place as president of the college, and added that the good news should be cele- 
brated by a holiday. Accordingly, on the next day all recitations were set 

ide, and during the afternoon and evening the students went in a body to the 
ses of the president and professors, by whom they were addressed. Every 
word with regard to the future of the college and in praise of Dr. MeCosh was 
listened to with great eagerness and hearty cheering. The students then gathered 
around a blazing bonfire at the cannon and closed the celebration with speeches 
and hearty cheers. 

Tae Weatuer.—There has been so much grumbling about the weather this 
spring that it might be interesting to know just what we have had t» grumble 
about. The maximum temperature of May was 71°, at least nine degrees lower 
than that of May for many years. The mean temperature was 34° below the 
average. Nearly seven inches of rain fell during the month, two and a-half 
more than usual. The mean temp. of the spring 45.9°, was 2.57° lower than the 
average for the last twenty-five years, two only having been colder. The 
amount of rain 14.55 in. was 2.61 in. greater than the average; it was exceeded 
however in seven of the last twenty-five years. 

The fruit blossoms were a fortnight later than usual. They have not been so 

*kward for ninety-one years. 

Our Apvertisements.—We request our student readers not to overlook the 
ulvertisements, for there may be seen the names of those whom we patronize, 
who are willing to return the favor. 


DOINGS AT OTHER COLLEGES. 


Carmina Cot_tecensia.—A student, in looking over our exchanges, saw the Ham- 
ilton Literary Monthly, and immediately interrupted the editorial train by the 
enquiry, “ Where is Hamilton College?” As he is a son of a prominent gentle- 
man in New York, we were not a little surprised at such a question, and it is 
not probable, were Princeton College to attempt the publication of a “ collection 
of the songs of the American colleges,” it would choose this weighty individual 
as its collector and editor. Although Hamilton may be little known outside of 
New York, yet we could not countenance the oversight of any one of our stu- 
dents who should make a collection, claiming to be “the songs of American col- 
leges,” and not represent it or any other of the ambitious colleges around us. 
We would feel constrained to mention them, if for no other reason than the de- 
mands of courtesy. 

We hope that Hamilton does not hold itself responsible for the rhetoric that 
excludes Princeton from the American colleges, and that their natural politeness 
will offer some explanation of this violation of the Law of Selection. 

Union.—President Hickok has resigned. The Legislature of New York has 
appropriated $60,000 for the erection of an observatory for the college. 
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Dartmoutn.—The Dartmouth mentions it as something new, that “ horn blow- 
ing has been frowned upon by the Faculty,” and that “horn serenades, espe- 
cially, have been. rebuked.” The students must be entirely behind the age in 
proficiency on this delighful instrument, or perhaps the love of music in the 
Faculty overcame for awhile their abhorrence of such vanities as serenades. 

Amuerst.—The good custom has been introduced for each class to publish a 
number of original college so.gs. ’71 has just published five. 

70 has introduced the Oxford hat, which has become very popular. 

Yate.—The Yale Base-ball Club has challenged the Harvard Club to a match 
game, to be played at Worcester, in July next, on the morning of Regatta Day ; 
the men composing the nine to’ be selected only from the academical department 
of either college. 

The freshmen of the two colleges also intend to playa match at the same 
time and place. 

Harvarp.—The Oxford Crew has refused either to accept or decline the chal- 
lenge of Harvard to a race, in August, 1869, on the ground that it affects their 
successors and not themselves. 

The Harvard Club intends to “ renew its challenge next winter to the Oxford 
Crew of next season.” 

The annual Harvard Regatta took place on Friday, June 12. 

The light paper boats are now used by all the classes as well as the Universit; 
Crew. A single scull of this kind weighs but little over twenty pounds. 

Co.umBia.—The class of ’68 at Columbia is so broken up by secret societies 
that it cannot unite even long enough to celebrate a Class Day. 

We hear that the college intends to publish a magazine called the “ Cap and 
Gown.” They have our hearty wishes for their success. 

Vassar Femace Coiiece has a Base-ball Club and ten Boat Clubs. 

Girarp.—Five hundred pupils have been supported and educated for various 
trades, during the past year, at Girard College, Philadelphia. 

Oseruin, On10o.—This College contains 1140 students. It attributes its success 
not to mere accident, but to its “ marked peculiarities,” which render it “ pre- 

eminently adapted to the wants of the people.’ 


These, it says, are its “ in- 
tensely religious character ;” “the co-education of the sexes;” (it neglects to 
mention the co-education of the races.) “the long winter vacation ;” that “ Mon 
day is the weekly holiday ;” that “the students live among the families in the 


” 


village, and all observe college regulations ;” and that “ Oberlin is radical in 


polities, and in every question of reform.” Rather peculiar, certainly. 

Denison University, GRANVILLE, Onto.—* At a meeting of the students on 
Friday, April 24th, a committee, consisting of two from each of the college 
classes and one from each of the preparatory classes, was elected to make 
arrangements for a picnic to be given by the college some time during th 
present term. Those of the students who partook of the bountiful repast of last 
year, given by the young ladies of the Institute, will scarcely require any greater 
incentive to return the compliment in a magnificent manner.” We notice, also, 
that the “ young ladies” propose giving the students an entertainment on Com- 
mencement Day. We think such an Institute would be an attractive addition 
to Princeton. 
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Tae Juxion Exursition has been discontinued at Williams and at Madison 
University. 

APROPOS TO THE ARTICLE ON OUR CoLLeGe Music.—Prof. Tyler, of Michigan 
University, “ a short time ago, while lecturing upon the old ballads and their in- 
fluence, took oceasion to say a few words in favor of college songs and their 
effect in awakening a feeling of interest and enthusiasm for Alma Mater, and 
closed his lecture by making quite a stirring appeal in favor of singing these 


much neglected melodies.” 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


“Tom” sends us an article, which, leaving out the objectionable parts, is very 
good. In these he advocates a philosophy we fear might end either in Panthe- 
ism or Idealism. It seems to partake of Materialism and Idealism, but to be far 
from Conceptualism. In treating of the “Mission of Woman,” he comes to the 
astonishing conclusion that what we see walking our streets in dresses are not 
women, but a composition of certain materials, or,in his own words, “ the re- 
sultant of chalk, vinegar, arsenic, slate pencils, cotton, &c.,” and that the notion 
woman, Which we have, is merely an idea of the mind’s own projection. 

He seems to be ignorant of the fact that he is advancing Locke’s theory, that 
“we do not know objects, but only have ideas of them.” Tom, however, appears 
to be carrying this theory forward to matter of actual being. We wish him much 
success in his philosophical investigations, but advise him, if he wishes his 
speculations published, to localize with more discretion. 

We would gladly have published “Our College Music,” had it not been so 
much diluted. We heartily agree with the writer that it is “greatly to be de- 
plored” that while so many of the students are excellent performers and possess 
fine voices, there should be no good college band, and so little “old fashioned 
college singing.” He proposes that, with the old Nassau Band as a nucleus, the 
performers on the various musical instruments unite themselves into an orches- 
tra, meet regularly and frequently for practice, and occasionally give a public 
concert. To restore the good old college songs, it is suggested that the students 
aneet en masse in the front campus every evening during the summer and sing 
together for halfan hour. These suggestions are well worthy our attention, for 
all feel the want of good college music. If all would devote themselves heartily 
to this matter and follow out the plans here proposed, we would soon have the 
pleasure of listening to delightful instrumental music, and the campus would 
resound again with the “ songs of old Nassau.” 

“ Consciousness” is far beyond our comprehension; nor are we willing to re 
ceive instruction upon such abstruse metaphysical subjects from embryo phil- 
osophers. 

“Clio” sent us a heartfelt tribute to the character of Marie Antoinette ; it lacks 
unity, however, and is carelessly worded. 

“Num Rab” has forgotten that there is also an art in writing. 


“ Buz” handed us a romantic little story from real life; but he would do well 
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to control his imagination a little, and not to speak of the genial rays of the be- 
nign wings of Peace. 

“C.” chose a subject which he does not thoroughly understand. 

“ Happiness” is good, but not poetical enough for poetry. 


OUR EXCHANGES, 


We have received the following college periodicals — 

The Hamilton Literary Monthly, containing about thirty pages of good original 
matter. The “ Editor’s Table” gives a full account of the doings at Hamilton, 
but fills more than half.the magazine. It makes the following criticism on the 
“Lit.”: “Its mechanical appearance is equal, if not superior to that of any 
college magazine. Many of the articles are of superior merit. It seems to us 
that “ Olla-Podrida” lacks something of completeness for a quarterly statement 
of college affairs.” 

We “ accept the amendment.” 

The Virgi ia University Mag wzine is conducted by the literary societies of the 
Institution. We notice several very excellent articles, and congratulate our con- 
temporary in having again attained the vigor of its “ante bellum” life. Thanks 
for the University Catalogue. 

The Michigan University Magazine contains but two prose contributions from 
the undergraduates. We do not like to see the writings of the students crowded 
out for the sake of such articles as “ The New York System of Common Schools,” 
and “An Address to Lawyers, 
in a separate pamphlet. 

The Harvard Advocate (semi-monthly) is printed on heavy tinted paper. Be- 
sides its great transient worth, if bound it would make a good collection of col- 


” 


either of which is long enough to be published 


lege news for graduates. 

The Amherst Student, (semi-monthly,) such a sheet as we ought to have, contains 
chiefly a summary of well selected and interesting college news. Itsays of the 
“ Lit.” :—“ We have had just time to read a page here and a paragraph there in 
the Nassau Literary Magazine, (published by the Senior class at Princeton,) and 
no more; but, if ex pede we can judge of Hercules himself, we shall not allow 
this taste to suffice us. The table of contents and the typography are both 
attractive. “The First Cigar” is excellent—and, if we recollect rightly, most 
true to nature.” 

The Collegian, a monthly of thirty-five pages, issued by the Calliopean Society 
of Denison University, Ohio, speaks very highly for the energy and ability of 
the students, of whom there are only forty in attendance. 


PERSONAL. 


Matraew Newxir«.—The announcement of the death of the oldest trustee of 
the college was received with much regret by all who knew him. He died on 
Sunday, May 31st, on his seventy-fourth birth-day, having been a trustee for 
more than forty years. He was a chief projector and the first president of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railroad. As a merchant of wealth 
and integrity in Philadelphia, he was very prominent and influential. 
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Dr. Durriexd, after a long and severe illness, delights us again with his pres- 
ence in the class room. The sophomores are especially gratified, as they have 
no taste for old fashioned mathematics. 

Pror. Cameron, at a recent meeting of the Financial Committee of the Board 
of Trustees, was appointed financial agent of the college to solicit funds for the 
increase of the endowment. 

Donald G. Mitchel (1k Marvel) was the first editor of the Yale Literary Mag- 
azine, and the valedictorian of the class of 1841. 

James G. Percival, the poet, is buried in the wilds of Wisconsin, without a 
stone to mark his grave. 

Alex. Gibby, ’65, died in Rahway in May. 

R. F. Little, ’67, has opened a law-office at 54 William st., New York. 

Jos. Bartles, 68, was married on the 13th of May to a young lady of Brooklyn. 

Jos. Cake was married last fall. 

Chalker is studying medicine in Camden. 

“ Big Dave” and “ Little Dave” are “running a tobacco plantation” in Ken 
tucky. 

Fowlkes is at a law school at Lebanon, Tenn. 

Eugene Hoge is teaching school near Baltimore 

Kase, reading law at Danville, Pa. 

Barry Matthews, studying law at Columbus, Miss 
McCullagh, teaching school in Fairfax Co., Va. 
Owens, in the First National Bank at Trenton. 


> 


Peacock, in a theological seminary at Danville, Ky 
T 
s 


ierce, in a real estate office at Indianapolis. 

D. Turner is studying law in Belvidere, N. J. 

A. Van Wagenen, studying medicine in New York. 

Weisinger has entered the commercial college at Poughkeepsie, N 
Humes, 69, is in an insurance olflice in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Eugene Humphreys, studying medicine in Baltimore. 

Rawn is engaged in civil engineering. 


Alex. Taylor is in the shipping business in Baltimore. 





